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PREFACE 


Expansion of fu<In-Aryan Culture is the thesis on which the 
author was awarded the degree of FluD* by the State University 
of Lydiai, Holland, dirty in 1934. It has the rare distinction of 
being re issued, now for tJiO first Lime in n hs>ok form, after thirty 
years. Originally, for the purpose of presentation and distribu¬ 
tion, it was mimeographed, The mimeographed copies did not 
have any illustrations at all. Later on, it appeared as a compre¬ 
hensive article — the very first article of the very first volume of 
the New Series of the Journal of ihc Royal Asiatic Sociebj of 
Bengal, Letters, 1935, pp, 1-04. This contains seven illustrations. 

The idea was subsequently to publish the thesis, as a book, 
in u revised and enlarged form, to which the authorities of the- 
said Asiatic Society readily consented. For years, however, the 
idea remained shelved, owing mainly to the authors other pre¬ 
occupations, Besides, ns a part of the scheme, he started making 
elaborate plans, involving tours to the countries concerned with 
a view to verifying the. disputed readings of certain inscriptions 
by comparing the originals. But these plans proved far too 
ambitious to be fulfilled. 

In the meantime, it was encouraging to find that this modest 
thesis continued attracting attention and was constantly referred 
to by scholars, Dutch, English, French and Indian, engaged on 
the studies of the cultural history of the countries of South- 
East Asia, Wien the author had occasion tn visit Java and Bali 
in 1900, as a visiting professor, lie was often approached by 
teachers and students for copies of this thesis; but he had to 
disappoint them, as no copies were available. He sensed that 
there was a great demand, specialty in Indonesia, for books in 
English, on the subject of their cultural history. Amt the present 
thesis, to quote the late lamented Dutch archeologist Dr. W. F. 
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Stutterheim, ‘is an important contribution to the archaeology of 
Indonesia.’ 

It goes without saying that during the past thirty years great 
advances have been made in the researches concerning the Ins- 
tory both of India and of those countries of South-East Asia that 
share her culture. We now know much more about the Palluvas 
of South India as also about the spread of Indo-Aryan culture. 
There is indeed material enough now for filling fresh volumes, 
not to speak of recasting old ones. 

Yet it has been thought fit to re-issue the present thesis 
substantially in its original form for two main reasons: in tho 
first place, it should be available to scholars and students in 
that very original form in which it has, from time to time, been 
reviewed, criticised, commented upon and referred to by various 
authors in their publications; secondly, the difference between 
then and now is more of quantity than of quality. The pivotal 
theme of the thesis is Palkiva influence, and that stands vindi¬ 
cated, in the opinion of the author, even by the additional evid¬ 
ence that has been made available subsequent to the time 
when this thesis was first propounded. 

All the same, tills re-issue has been enriched by many more 
illustrations, an appendix containing information about some 
important additional inscriptions, and an index at the end. 

The scope of the thesis, it need hardly be mentioned, is very 
limited, as its full title clearly indicates: Expansion of Indo- 
Anjan Culture During Pallava Rule as Evidenced by Inscriptions. 
It deals mainly with those of the early and important stono 
inscriptions that have previously been published chiefly by 
Dutch and French scholars, and about the readings and inter¬ 
pretation of which, here and there, there was some doubt To 
what extent such doubts have been cleared, and how far the 
suggested interpretations have contributed to the true under¬ 
standing of the history will be evident only from a perusal of 
the thesis itself. 

Finally, the author wishes to express his deep gratitude to 
the authorities of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, for their kind 
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permission. He is equally thankful to Messrs Munshiram Mano- 
harlal, a loading firm of publishers in India, specially of books cu 
oriental subjects, for having undertaken the task of publishing 
this thesis. They have made a good job of it, and have thereby 
rendered a useful service to the scholarly world. 

His thanks are also due to Shri B. Datta, Epigraphical Assist¬ 
ant, Archaeological Survey of India, for the preparation of the 
Index as also for going through the proofs. 


New Delhi, 

Basant-Panchami, January 19, 1964. 


B. Ch. Chhabela 



EXPANSION OF INDO-ARYAN 
CULTURE 


During Pallava Rule 
(as evidenced by inscriptions) 


The Pallavas 

Some fifty venrs ago, 1 hardly anything was known about the 
dynasty of the Pallavas who for many centuries held sway over 
the coast of Coromandel, although their architectural monu¬ 
ments, 2 especially those at Conjeeveram (Kancipuiam) and 
Mavalivaram (Mahamnllapuram), 3 had excited the admiration 
of travellers.' 1 5 Since then the history of this forgotten empire 
lias gradually been built up mostly from its own epi graphical 
records, 6 a fairly large number of which lias in the meantime 
come to light. While it is now possible to write a consecutive 


3 This was in 1934 when the work was originally presented as 
Thesis for the Degree of Ph.D. of the State University of Leyden, 
Holland. 

-’J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temples in India; A. H. 
Longhurst, Pallava Architecture (Memoirs Arch. Sitrv. Ind., Nos. 17, 
33, 40); A. Rea, Pallava Architecture; etc. 

3 Some writers give Afaltdbalipumni as its Sanskrit equivalent 
but that is confusing; for, the place was evidently named after its 
fonndor MahAmalla Narosithhavarmnn I. 

4 Some travellers like the Venetian adventurer Nicolao Manucci 
and Jacob Haafnor, a servant of the Dutch East-India Company, 
have left an account of the monuments of Mavalivaram. Cf. J. Ph. 
Vogel, A.S.I., 1910-11, p. 49, and Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918) p. 177. 

5 Hultzsch, South Ind. /user., Vols. I-V; R. Sewell and 

S. K. Aiyangar, Hist. Inscr. South Ind., 1932. 
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account of the Pallavas, 1 there still remains a great deal of 
uncertainty, chiefly with reference to the beginnings and the 
early history of their rule. This is due to various causes : (a) 
the inscriptions arc dated not in any known era, but in regnal 
years; (/?) some of the royal names, occur repeatedly, while 
almost each of them has again a number of birtulas or ‘sub¬ 
sidiary names’ added to it; and (c) bardly any reference to the 
Pallavas is made in contemporary cpigraphical records, litera¬ 
ture or itineraries. 

In view of the limited scope of this work, it is not neces¬ 
sary to enter into discussions on the several controversial points 
regarding the liislory of the Pallavas, but a brief sketch, mainly 
based on Mr. Copalan’s History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, is 
given here to facilitate references. 

Starting from c. 200 a.d. the Palinva power gradually rises 
to a mighty empire in Southern India. It reaches its climax 
in the 7th century. Thence begins its decline, and after the 
9th century it is no more heard of. 2 * 

The cpigraphical records during the period from c, 200 to 
c. 350 a.d. are very scanty, being limited to three Prakrit 
charters.* They are, on palaeograpliical grounds, assigned to 
the first half of the 4th century. The donor, Sivaskandavarman, 
is styled dhannamaharajadhiraja 4 and is stated to have per* 


1 History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, Madras, 1928, by R. Gopalan 
is such an attempt Some more recent works are: Rev. H. Heras, 
The Pallava Genealogy, Bombay, 1931, and Studies in Pallava His¬ 
tory, Madras, 1933; K. P. Jayaswal, History of India, 150 a.d. to 
350 a.d., Lahore, 1933 (especially the chapter on the Pallavas). 

-On page 1 Mr. Gopalan says about the Pallavas: The dominant 
South Indian power for about seven centuries’, viz. c. 200 to c. 900 
a.d. It is questionable whether the expression used can rightly be 
applied to the Pallavas during the first 2 or 3 centuries of their 
existence. 

8 Mayidavolu (Epi. Ind., VI, pp. 84ff.), Hirahadagalli (Epi. Znd., 
Vol. I, pp. 2IT.) and British Museum (Fleet, Ind. Ant., IX, pp. lOlff. 
and Hultesch, Epi. Ind., VIII, pp. 143ff.). 

4 About the same time in Compi, the king Bhadravarman assumed 
the title dhnrmmairuihdrajn. Cf. Cho Dlnh Rock Inscr. ed. by M. 
Bergeigne (Corpus. No. XXI, p. 199; R. C. Majumdar, Champa, Inscr. 
No. 2). 
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formed the sacrifices agni-stema, vajapeya and odvamedhaJ 
Mabftroja Brtppas vumiin, presumably S ka n dovarni art's father, is 
praised for having previously made munificent gifts. It is also 
clear from these charters that the PwIIava dominions at that time 
extended from Kimci as far north as the river Kistim (Krsna) 
in the Telugu land. 

In the prafa&ti on the Allahabad pillar, i * 3 4 * & the list of the southern 
rulers, that surrendered to Samudragupta, includes Kim coyaka 
(i,t\ belonging to Kiinci) Visnugopa, Tills was evidently one 
of the Pallava kings coming after Skandavarman. As a contem¬ 
porary of Snmudmgupta, he must have lived in the middle of 
the 4th century. 

For the next period from c. 350 to c. S3G a.d. we possess a 
series of Sanskrit charters* which allow us to establish a list of 
the Ftdlava kings in order of succession. Most of the later 
records are composed partly in Tamil as well Four or five of 
them, of the 7db9tli centuries, furnish a complete genealogy 
of the earlier sovereigns. From the 7tli century onwards, besides 
copperplate charters, inscriptions on stone also begin to appear. 

After Vimngopa the Pallava chronology continues to bo 
uncertain, and the relation between the Pallava kings of the 
Prakrit and those of the Sanskrit charters is far from clear. 
Meanwhile an important synchronism is supplied by Loktftri' 
bhaga* a Digambara Jain work by Siriihasuri. It is mentioned 
there that one Sarvanandi copied it in the £aka year 3S0 which 
is stated to correspond to the 22nd regnal year of Sirhbavarman, 
the king of Karici. This gives the year 439 a.d. as the initial 
date of the reign of this ruler. Further particulars regarding 
this king Simhavatman are, however, still wanting. Nor has 
Iris identity so far been established beyond doubt . 15 

We are on comparatively safe ground from Simhavi$TTiu 

i The Original being; dhrtm-ina.'naJiI^ 

rajdt third jo Hh&rtjdHiljfo Palltl Datki BivakftniUtlavamtr, Ofcc. 

3 Fleet, Gupta ircseriptiarcs, p. 13. 

a GopaIsu's History,' p, 41, whore the chief ones arc enumerated. 

4 Discovered and noticed by R. JTaiashiihafihnrya in Afys. Arch. 

Rep. for 1903-1010, p. 4S, 

& Gopalan's History, pp. 43 , G 6 . 
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(c. 575-c. 600 a.d.) onwards. He and liis direct descendants 
until c. 800 a.d. fonn the line of Siriihavisnu and are distinguished 
as the Great Pallavas; for, it is they who were the founders 
of many rock-cut shrines and structural temples—magnificent 
specimens of sculptural ornamentation. From these famous 
monuments of the Pallavas, the later Dravidian art of Southern 
India takes its origin. 

Siriihavisnu, also known as Avanisimha, waged wars against 
the Colas, the Pandyas and their allies. He advanced as far 
south as the delta of the Kftvcri, and annexed that part of the 
country to his dominions. A sculptural representation of this 
warlike prince, attended by his two queens, is found, in bas- 
relief, in the northern niche of a cavc-tcmple, known as the 
Adivaiaha Mandapa, at Mavalivaram. 

His son and successor, Mahcndrnvarman I (c. 600-c. 630 a.d.) 
is the most remarkable of the Pallava monarchs. An ardent 
Jain in his earlier life, he was later persuaded by one Appar to 
worship Siva. Herein, too, he displayed immense zeal, as is 
evident from the numerous rock-cut Siva temples excavated by 
him at Vallam, Mahendravadi, Dajavanur, Siyyamangalnm and 
Pnllavaram. It was at his initiative that entire temples began 
to bo hewn out of the living rock. His aesthetic taste found 
expression likewise in other arts; for, he himself was a poet and 
a musician. He is the author of the burlesque Mattavihisapraha - 
sana and is also associated with the so-called ‘Musical Inscription* 
at Pudukkotta. His various birudas, such as inallavihlsa , 
gr mabJutra, vicitracitta, lulitnnkura and die like, seem to allude 
to these accomplishments. His long reign was, however, not 
marked out by the arts of peace alone. He had to experience 
military encounters as well. In Ins clays there commenced that 
deadly enmity with the Calukyas which continued for a century 
and a half and resulted in the ultimate extinction of both the 
dynasties. Pulikeiin II (609-642 a.d.) of the Cajukya dynasty 
conquered Vengi, the northern-most territory of the Pallavas, 
lying between the mouths of the Kistna (Krsna) and Godavari. 
He appointed his brother, Kubjn-Visnuvardhana, as tjuvamja 
(viceroy) to govern that country. The latter, in course of time, 
made himself independent, and thus became the founder of the 
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Eastern Cajukya empire. In the Aihole pro fasti* Pulike&n II 
glories in having inflicted a liumiliating defeat on Mahendra- 
varman I at his very capital, Kanci. The latter also, according 
to the Kasakkudi plates, claims a victory won at Pujlalur, 2 but 
does not state who his adversaries were. 3 

The southern niche iu the Adivnriiha Mandapa at Mavalivaram 
contains a second group of three standing figures, representing 
Mahendravarman I and his two queens, sculptured in bas-relief. 
The inscriptions, mostly cut on the pillars of the cavc-tcmples 
excavated by this king arc usually short dedications. That of 
Siyyamangalam, for instance, consists of a single stanza and 
records the simple fact that the temple in question, called 
Avanibhajana-PaUaveivara, 4 was excavated by the king Lali- 
tiinkura. The last-mentioned compound as well as avanibhdjam 
are mere birudos of Mahendravarman I. In the same fashion, 
various other birudas and the respective designations of the 
temples occur in the other inscriptions of this class. 

Narasirhhnvarman I, surnamed Malmmnlla (c. 630—c. 660 
a.d.), the son and successor of Mahendravarman I, in the 
course of his martial activities, avenged his father upon the 
Cajukya king Pulikcsin II, by vanquishing the latter in several 
battles. He even seized the Cajukya capital Vatiipi (now 
Badami in the Bijnpur district of the Bombay Presidency) and 
won thereby the Tamil title of Vtitdpikoiula 'Conqueror of 
Vatiipi\ On that account he is compared to Agastya who, as is 
related both in the Rdindyam 5 * and in the Mahdbhdraia, 0 sub¬ 
dued the demon Vatiipi. While the Kuram charter 7 is parti¬ 
cularly instinctive in this regard, a partly obliterated Pallava 


3 Epi. Jtid., vol. VI, p. 11. 

- Dr. Hultzsch has identified the place with the present Pallur in 
the Conjeevaram taluk in the Chingleput district. See Gopalan, 
p. 89. 

a According as Mr. Gopalan supposes, they were the same 
Caiukyn*. 

A Now called Stnmbhesvnrtt. 

•' Bomb, cd., Ill, sarga 11, 43. 
n Bomb, ed., Ill, adhy. 96-99. 

7 Vol. I, p. 144. 
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inscription on a rock 1 at Vatapi (Bidami) itself certifies tlie 
fact of its conquest by Narasirhhavarman I. Not only does it 
contain the name of that ruler, but it is also written in the 
Pallava-Grantha characters of the period. It was possibly in bis 
struggle with PulikeSin II, that Narasimhavarman I received 
aid from the Sinhalese prince Manavamma whom he afterwards 
assisted in securing the crown of Ceylon. 2 

Hiuen-tsiang visited KancS about the year 642 a.d. His 
account 3 does not contain a word about the ruling house, but it 
affords valuable information about the prevailing religious con¬ 
ditions, especially with rcfronce to Buddhism. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that Dharmapala, the successor of Silabhadra, at 
Nalanda, was bom at Kanci. 

The reign of Narasirhhavarman I marks the zenith of Pallavu 
power. The triumphant king was as ardent a lover of art as his 
father. He, too, consecrated cave-temples at different places such 
as Trichinopoly and Pudukkotta. His name is, however, best 
known in connexion with the so-called rathas of Mavulivaram. 4 
These monuments exhibit more variety, elegance and refine¬ 
ment in sculptural art than those of the preceding period. The 
original name of the place, Mahamallapura, commemorates its 
royal founder, Mahamalla, i.e. Narasimhavarman I. He is, how¬ 
ever, not the founder of all the monuments for which the place 
is renowned. The effigies of his father and grandfather sculptur¬ 
ed in the Adivaraha Mandapa seem to indicate that this rock- 
cut shrine at least existed prior to Mnhamallas reign. The 
question of the age as well as of the different styles of these 
rathas has been fully discussed by archaeologists like Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst. 

Some idea of Pallava maritime activity during this period 
can bo gathered from the Mah&oaiiisa which mentions two suc¬ 
cessive naval expeditions sent by Narasimhavarman I in order 
to conquer Ceylon for the pretender Manavamma. The bare 

1 Fleet, Ind. Ant., EX (1890), pp. 9Off. 

2 For a fuller account see below, p. 11, in the chapter on Ceylon. 

3 Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 228. 

4 J. Ph. Vogel, Iconographical Notes on 'the Seven Pagodas’ in 
AST., 1910-11, pp. 4Off. 
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sea presented the appearance of a [busy] town’ kecalo pi 
samudtlo so ahosi nagar&pamo) 1 states the chronicle, while 
describing the fleet. Mavalivaram and Conjeeveram were sea¬ 
ports in those days. Ships sailed from there to Ceylon and prr>- 
bably also to the islands of the Far East. 2 

The Palluva power begins to dwindle during the reign of 
Narasirhlinvarman’s son Parameivaravarman I (c. 680 a.d.). 
The Kuram grant contains a glowing description of the war 
waged by this king against the Cajukya ruler Vikramaditya I. 
stimuincd Ranarasika (655-680 a.d.), who was the son of 
Pulikc&n II. The charter states that he ‘made Vikramaditya, 
whose army consisted of several lacs, take to flight, covered only 
by a rag\ Although in other records, a too, he is extolled for his 
conquests, he does not seem to have been victorious throughout; 
for, Vikramaditya I, in his Gadval copper-plate grant, 4 dated in 
the Saka year 596 (—674 a.d. ) claims to have defeated Para- 
mesvaravarman I' and captured Knrici. 

The monolithic temple of Ganein and the two cave- 
temples called Dlmrmaraja Mandapa and Ramanuja Mandapa 
at Mavalivaram were, according to the inscriptions, built by a 
king Atyantakuirui who has been identified by Dr. Ilultzsch with 
ParamcSvnravarman I. Another of his him das was Vichjdvintta. 
The Kuram charter mentions that he had erected a structural 
Siva temple called Vidyavinita-Pallava-Paramesvarngrha. 

No warlike cntciprisc is connected with his son and successor 
Narasimhavarman II (c. 680— c. 700 a.d.) whose reign must 
have been comparatively peaceful. He is also known as Raja- 
simha. Besides the well-known Kailasanntha (originally named 

* MahfivailiM, XLVII, 53. (The same in Cnlai'iititw.) The text 
tallowed by Mr. L. C. Wijesimha seems to be different; tar, his 
translation runs as follows: ‘all the materiel of war. which, with 
the ships In which they were borne, was like unto a city floating 
down the sea’. 

- Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 228. 

* e.n. VelOrpalayAm plates, S.IJ., Vol. II, p. 508. 

< Epi. Jnd., Vol. X, No. 22, p. 100. 

r* The record states that he defeated Nuroalitihe. Mahendra and 
Tsvarn, the three successive Pallava kings, NaroKlihliavRiman I. 
Mahendravarman II, and p-irnmesvnruviutiuiii I. 
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RajasimheSvara after the royal founder) at Kanci, several other 
temples were built by him. 1 His queen, Rurigapataku, too, 
raised a shrine to Siva. He seems to have excelled all his 
predecessors by the number of birudas assumed by him; for, the 
inscriptions found on the ICailasanatha temple alone contain 
more than 250 such subsidiary names. Most of them point to 
his propensities and his devotional ardour for Siva. The rhetori¬ 
cian Daiidiu is said to have enjoyed his patronage. 

He was succeeded 1 Hit ween the years 700 and 710 a.d. by his 
son Paramcivaravarmnn II who docs not appear to have ruled 
long. The Vira^tane^vara temple inscription is dated in his 3rd 
regnal year. With him ends the Simhavisnu line of the Palluvn 
dynasty. 

The sceptre of Pallava power now passed into the hands of 
a collateral branch. Possibly this change was due to internal 
dissensions. The KaSakkudi charter simply alleges that Para- 
meSvaravarman II 2 3 was succeeded by Nandivarman II Palla- 
vamalla (710-c. 775 a.d.) who was a descendant of Bhima- 
varman, a younger brother of Simhavisnu. The four copper¬ 
plate grants* 1 dated in his regnal years 21, 22, 58 and 61 
respectively indicate that Nandivarman II must have reigned 
for a very long space of time. It was a period of great military 
activity tending to weaken the Pallava empire. The Caltikya 
king Vikramaditya II (733—746 a.d.), according to his own 
Kendur copper-plate charter, 4 won an easy victory over Nandi- 
varman II, captured considerable booty and even took the city 
of Kiinci, but did not destroy it. On the contrary, he bestowed 
bountiful gifts both on the Kailiisanatha and other temples and 
on Brahmanas residing in the place. A Kanarese inscription® 


1 <?.g. the AirSvatesvara at Kfiilci, the Shore-temple at MavaU- 
varam, and one at Panamalai. 

2 According to the record, 'he was chosen by his subjects’. 

3 Udayendirnm ( S.l.l., Vol. II, p. 365), Ka&Rkkndi, Tandantottam 
(Ibid., Vol. II, part V, p. 517) and Korrangudi (No. 5 of App. A, 
1022-23. Epi. Ind., XVIII, pp. 115ff.). 

4 Epi. Ind., IX, p. 200. 

n Gopalan, History, p. 121. J. Ph. Vogel, Bijdragen, LXXTV (1918). 

p. 182. 
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■which the victor lias left engraved on a pillar in the temple 
just mentioned, leaves no doubt about Ills conquest of the 
Pallava capital. 

It appears that Nandivarman II succeeded in re-capturing 
Kanci, although the exact circumstances of this event arc not 
known. Besides, lie led campaigns against the Pandya and 
Tamil kings in the south. Once he was taken captive at Danti- 
pura, but was rescued by his loyal and valiant general Uduyu- 
candra. He also came into conflict with the Gangas. 

The RustrakiUa king Dantidurga, sumamed Vayiramcga, also 
claims to have conquered Kane!. It appears that die latter 
subsequently gave his daughter in marriage to Nandivarman II 
and thus established a matrimonial alliance with the Pallavas; 
for, the son of Nandivarman II seems to have been named 
Dantivarmun after his maternal grandfather. 

Dantivarman, too, who succeeded his father, appears to have 
enjoyed a long reign (c. 775—c. 826), as one of his inscriptions 
is dated in his 51st regnal year. He married a Kadamba princess 
called Aggajaniinmafi. According to a Rii$traki»ta grant, 1 dated 
in the Saku year 726 (=804 a.d.), Govinda III defeated Dantiga, 
the ruler of Kanci, and levied tribute from him. 

Dantivarman was succeeded by his son Nandivarman III 
(c. 826—849 a.d.) who also fought several battles against the 
Pandyas. These campaigns were continued by his son and 
successor Nrpaturigavarman (c. 849— c. 875 a.d.) after whom 
the order of succession is confused. Aparajitavarman (c. 875- 
e. 883 a.d.) who appears to have been his immediate successor 
is recorded to have fought a successful battle against the 
Pandya king Varaguna II at Sripurambiyam about the year 
880 a.d., in which he was assisted by the Gariga king 
Prthivipati. This victory, however, utlimately proved to be the 
last flicker of the Pallava glory. In tlic words of Mr. Gopalan: 
“the Coja king Aditya I defeated the Pallava king Aparajita¬ 
varman and added the Tondamandalam to bis dominions. Thus 
the kingdom of the Pallavas passed into the hands of the Colas 


> Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 127. 
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with the deatli of Aparajita." This event took place about the 
year 886 a.d. 

Tondaman^ala or Tundakarastru, as the Pallava kingdom is 
called in the inscriptions, covered, prior to Simhavi^u, the 
region along the eastern coast between the mouths of the Pillar 
and the Kistna. From Simhavisnu’s time, it expanded further 
northwards up to the river Codavari and in the south down to 
the river Kaveri. In course of their campaigns against the 
Pundyas, some of the Pallava rulers of the later period advanced 
as far south as the river Vaigai, i.e. up to Madura, the very 
capital of the Pan<;ly«s; but it is not certain whether that part 
was ever included in the Pallava dominions. That the Pallavas 
held sway over such a vast territory is evident from their docu¬ 
ments which have been discovered within the limits of the 
dominions mentioned. 


Ceylon 

Ceylon was perhaps the first among the islands that came 
into cultural contact with the continent of India. Relations 
between Ceylon and the South Indian Peninsula must have 
existed from a remote past, both being geographically close to 
each other. No strictly historical document has, however, sur¬ 
vived to attest this. Valmiki’s Rummjuna does contain abundant 
information about Lanka (Ceylon), but it entails too hazardous 
a task of sifting facts out of fiction. On the other hand, wc fed 
ourselves on comparatively safe ground with the Buddhist 
chronicles. Herein Mahnnnma's Mahavariisa, being a dynastic 
chronicle of the Sinhalese kings, stands out as an essentially 
historical work, though not in the strictest sense; for, it has 
been written entirely from the monk’s point of view. Leaving 
out the first few chapters, wherein the chronicle first narrates 
Buddha’s visit to Ceylon, which never happened, and then the 
coming of the prince Vijaya, which may be regarded as semi- 
historical, we have a fairly reliable account from Mahinda's 
arrival in Ceylon onwards. Mahinda, ns we know, was sent by 
his father, the emperor Aioka (c. 250 b.c.), for the propagation 
of Buddhism. On this mission, he was accompanied by many 
bhiksus. His home-land being Magadha (Bihar), we have here 
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a wave of immigrants from the East and not from the South 
of India. 

At first sight it may seem strange that the Mahacauisa proper 
does not contain a single reference to the Pallavas, 1 whereas it 
frequently mentions other South Indian powers. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that the Pallavas came into prominence com¬ 
paratively late. It may, moreover, be on account of a natural 
antagonism between them and the Sinhalese, because the)' 
were adherents of the Brahmanical faith, while Buddhism has 
invariably been the religion of the latter. In the domain of 
commerce, however, there must have existed mutual relations 
between the subjects of the Pallavas and the Sinhalese, so that 
cultural influences, too, may have penetrated into Ceylon. 

The Cuhcamsa, the continuation of the Mahammsa, which 
was composed much later, mentions, on the contrary, several 
Damija chiefs who, in all probability, are identical with the 
Pallavas. 2 It is, however, difficult to identify any of them. An 
exception is the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I (c. 630— 
66S a.d.). A Singhalese prince, called Manavamma, 3 being 
robbed of his rightful throne, seeks protection at the Pallava 
court. Narasimhavarman and Miinavamma grow intimate 
friends. Meanwhile the former is called upon to repel a hostile 
attack. The name of the enemy is stated as Vallabha, but it is 
presumed to refer to the Cajukya king Pulikesin II, the greatest 
antagonist of Narnsiriihavnrman I. The Sinhalese prince volun* 


1 In the Mah&wuhsa, XXXI, 38 (Geiger’s translation, London, 
1912, p. 194), a reference occurs to a country called Pallavabhoga 
from which the wise Mah&deva along with many bhifau* is said to 
have come to Ceylon on the occasion of the construction, of the 
Great Stftpa at Anurfidhapura but there the term Pallava seems to 
refer to the Parthians, as it stands between Kasnaira (Kashmir) and 
Alasanda (Alexandria), this last in the land of the Yonas (Greeks). 

-Cf. 1. Index of Proper Names in Geiger’s edition of the Gala- 
aatiuta, Vol. II, under Pallava, Dmniia, Damilfi. and many of the 
personal names. 

3 Chapter XLVII contains the story of Mfivavamnm and Nara- 
Hiitihiivarinan. Cf. MnhAvntiiMt, Part II (Wijesimha's trans.i, 
Colombo, 1889; and Geiger’s ed. of the CnlarmhM, Vol. I (Pali Text 
Soc., London, 1925), pp. 83ft. 
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tarily lends a helping hand in this struggle. This deepens the 
friendly feelings. Later on he is helped to his throne by the 
Pallava. The event took place about the year 642 a.d . 1 This 
Sinhalese tradition seems to be indirectly corroborated by the 
Karniil charter of the CiUukyu king Vikramadityu I. in which 
it is stated that the donor's father, Pulikesin II, was defeated 
by three allied kings. 2 3 This triple confederacy against the 
Calukyas consisted of Narasirhbavanfian, Munavainma and a 
third who, according as Rev. II. Iieras in a recent article shows, 2 
was the Ko^liunbftlur king, named Paradurgamardana. 

The great majority of the inscriptions of Ceylon appear to be 
in Sinhalese, whereas some of the earliest are in Pali. The pro¬ 
cess of the Brfihmi script developing into what wc term the 
Pallava-Grantha character can be followed here as well as in 
South India. Sometimes links missing in South India are sup¬ 
plied by Ceylon. We do not possess any litliie record of the 
Pallavas, co-eval with those of Bhadravarman ( c . 400 a.d.) in 
Campa, to mention the earliest known example in the Far East. 
This deficiency is made good by Ceylon. The most striking 
specimen is the Ruvanvalisaya pillar inscription (PI. 1, fig. 2.) 
which has been edited by Mr. S. Paranavitnna 4 It is composed 
in an early Prakrit, somewhat deviating from Pali, and in some 
respects evidently the parent-language of Sinhalese. It consists 
of three lines vertically incised on the pillar which was found 
broken on the pavement of the aforenamed site at Anuradha- 
pura. A few of the initial letters of each line arc mussing, owing 
to breakage. The rest is well preserved. The lettering, which 
is bold and clear, at once calls to mind the Clio Dink rock 
inscription (PI. 1, fig. 1) of Bhadravarman/* which is equally 
modest in extent. The erection, by an individual named Siva, 

1 Epi. Zeyl., Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p. 17; Codrington, A Short History of 
Ceylon, p. 36. 

2 JBBRAS { XVI, p. 226; H. Heras, Studies in Pallava History , 
p. 36. 

3 JRAS., 1934 (January), p. 36. 

4 Epi. Zeyl., VoL III, pt. 3 (1931), pp. 120—126, pi. 8. 

"•Bergaigne, Corpus, No. XXI, p. 199; cf. also M. Finot's comments 

in BEFEO, Vol. II p. 186; Majumdar, Champa, Inscr. No. 2. 
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of the pillar on which it is carved is the theme of the present 
record. Instead of giving a regular date, it refers to the reign 
of the king Budadasa Mahasena (Pali: Buddhadasa Mahasena) 
son of the king [Siri] Meka Jcfatisa Apaya (Pali: Sirimegha 
JeRhntissa Abhaya). In an instance like this an approximate date 
can be fixed with the aid of the Mahdvamsti which frequently 
supplies some further particulars about the persons concerned. 
This is the case here, too. The Jefatisa of the record can be 
identified with Jcttha Tissa II (332-341 a.d .). 1 His son Buddha- 
dfisa reigned between 341 and 370 a.d. This definitely places 
the record within the third quarter of the fourth century. 
Owing to the close affinity of script, it also bears out the approxi¬ 
mate date—400 a.d. assigned to the inscription of Bhadravarman, 
a date which rests barely on palaeogmphical grounds. 

A simple type of script generally points to a greater anti¬ 
quity than a more decorative style does. This, however, should 
not be depended upon as an absolutely reliable criterion; fox-, 
exceptions do occur. This is exemplified by two fragmentary 
inscriptions from Veragodgala: one again of Buddhadiisa nnd 
the other of his second son Mahfinuma (412—434 a.d.) who 
succeeded his cider brother Upatissa (370—412 a.d.). Both of 
the epigraphs arc engraved side by side, on the flat surface of 
a rock which preserves also remains of two more inscriptions and 
upon which once stood a ilagaha now in ruins. Both the inscrip¬ 
tions have been edited by Mr. Bell 2 who also reproduces an eye- 
copy of them. Mutually they do not, with regard to script, 
contrast so much as they both do with the contemporaneous 
Ruvanvnlisaya inscription. In the foi-mer the script is simple 
and in the latter elaborate. Tins is noticeable especially in the 
forms of ka, ra, ma and ha. 

The language of the two Veragodgala rock-inscriptions is a 

1 In this as well as in the case of the subsequent dates I follow 
Mr. H. W. Codrington's A Short History of Ceylon, London (1926). 
His dates also agree with those stated by Mr. H. C. P. Bell in con¬ 
nexion with another inscription of Buddhadiisn in Ceyl. Anti., Vol. 
Ill (1917-18), p. 207. According to Mr. S. Paranavitana, Buddhadasa 
reigned in 384-416 a.d. 

2 Ceyl. Anti., Vol III (1917-18), pp. 207ff. 
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similar Prakrit. The one is dated in the 20th regnal year of 
Budadasa Mahasena and mentions a tooth-relic (dala[da] ). The 
exact purport is not clear, the lettering being damaged. The 
other, which is dated in the 20th regnal year of Mahanama, refers 
to a gift of 20 damn kahavana (i.e. karsdpanas ) to a vihara, but 
supplies no further information, being equally broken. 

The kings name Mahanama is reminiscent of the monk 
( iakyabhiksii , sthavira) of that name, who has left us two well- 
preserved stone-inscriptions 1 at Bodh Gaya. The one incised 
on a slab is fairly long and records tho erection of a priisada 
(most probably a monastery) dedicated to Smarabalajayin 
(i.o. Buddha). The other mentions the dedication of the statue 
on the pedestal of which it is engraved. The longer record con¬ 
tains a line of framanas of Ceylon, every preceding one being 
the preceptor and the succeeding one his disciple:—Bliava, 
Upasena, Mahanaman, Upasena and Mahanamnn. It is the 
second Mahanaman of the list that built the pr&sdda and pre¬ 
sented the statue. He was born in Ceylon ( JMnkadmpapra- 
stltah). In the shorter epigraph he calls himself a resident of 
Ceylon ( Amradvipavasin ) 2 

The first inscription is dated in the year 269, which according 
to Dr. Fleet refers to the Gupta era and thus corresponds to 
the year 588-89 a.d . 3 If this date is correct, it follows that the 
bhtksu Mahanaman of the inscription cannot be identical with 
the author of the Mahdtximsa, who composed his chronicle 


* Fleet, Gupta Jnscr., Nos. 71, 72. 

2 Dr. Fleet writes: ‘bft&kft is, of course, one of the most well- 
known names of Ceylon. And General Cunningham tells me that 
Ammdvlpo “the mango-island”, Is another of its names, derived 
from its resemblance in shape to a mango’. (Gupta Inset., p. 27’5<.) 
Of a similar derivation seems to be the term Joitbadvtfa applied 
to India proper, which means ‘Rose-apple Island’. The roughly oval 
shape of the southern part of India resembles that fruit. 

3 Dr. Fleet is also of opinion that the year given may refer to the 
era of the Kalacuris of Cedi. In that case it would correspond to ■ 
the year 539-40 a.d. Prof. S. Levi, on the other hand, holds that the 
S»ka era is meant here. The year 269 of the record would thus 
correspond to 347 a.d. C/. Indian Studies in Honour of Lanman , t 
1929, p. 35 
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during the reign of Dhiitusena (463-479 a.d.), the nephew 
(sister’s son) of the king Mahiknama first mentioned. 

Reverting to the inscriptions of Ceylon, wc may mention 
three votive records, 1 written again in Pallavn-Grantha charac¬ 
ters, and palajographieally assignable to the 7tli century a.d„ 
which are found on the pavement slabs of the Yatula ddgaba at 
the Tissamnhnrama. Although short, they are interesting for the 
study of paleography, but no further particulars regarding them 
are available. 

Sanskrit inscriptions are extremely rare in Ceylon. This is 
due to tlie fact that Sanskrit is associated with the Mahiiyann, 
whereas it is Pali that is employed in the scriptures of the 
Hinayana, the prevailing religion of the Sinhalese. The few 
Sanskrit records so far discovered in Ceylon refer, indeed, to the 
Mahayiina. Most interesting is an inscription, recently dis¬ 
covered, which is engraved on a rock at Tiriyay, a place some 
25 miles to the north of Trincomali. Mr. S. Paranavitana, who 
announces the discovery, 2 describes it as ‘the longest and oldest’ 
of the Sanskrit records found in Ceylon. *1116 inscription, he 
suys, ‘is not dated; but from the form of the script, which 
resembles the Grantha script, it can approximately be ascribed 
to the eighth century. The record mentions a company of 
merchants who are described as “skilled in navigating the sea, 
engaged in buying and selling, and [possessing] merchandise 
stowed into sailing-vessels of diverse sorts” ( saWonklhi-proydna . 
caturaih krayavikrayibhih bahuvidha-ydnapatra-paiipurita-bhanda 

_ mnig-ganaih). The purport of the record seems to be to extol 

the sanctity of the shrine which is called Girikanda-caitya and is 
said to have been an abode of Avalokitefvara (nivasati yatra 
siddha-surci-kinnara-pujyatamah [gujv ]r=Aoflk>kite£uarah) .* 

The passage quoted above shows that the record refers to sea¬ 
borne trade and commercial activity. This is highly interesting 
in connexion with the maritime intercourse which must have 

1 Epi. Zeyl., Vol. Ill, pt. 3, p. 159. Also Epig. Summary in the 
Ceyl. Jour, of Science, Vol. n, pt. 1 (1928), p. 25. Nos. 394-96 ot 
the list. 

2 An. Bibl. I.A., 1932, pp. 34-35 
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existed between Ceylon and South India on the one hand, and 
between these countries and the islands of the Far East on the 
other. For further particulars we shall have to await the publica¬ 
tion of the Tiriyny inscription. 

Mr. Paranavitana, in an ‘Epigraphical Summary', 1 enumerates 
several Sanskrit inscriptions which arc engraved, at various 
places, on slabs set iu a flight of steps leading to a shrine of 
Buddha. Of one such record, viz., that of the Vilimugc (Vihfira, 
No. 2) at Pankuliya, ho gives a transcript, together with a photo¬ 
graph. I reproduce it below and add a translation. The inscrip¬ 
tion consists of only one line (PI. 5, fig. 1). 

Transcript 

$righanastIulnam=dro(lhwn Jrimatsopdnapaddliatih 

Sri-Dakfinasthahsthena krla Sri-Sanghannndina 

Translation 

“The illustrious Sarighanandin, a resident of the blessed land 
of the South, has made [this] beautiful flight of steps, in order 
to ascend the shrine of Srighana ( i.c . Gautama Buddha).” 2 

Daksinasthala seems to refer here to South India rather than 
to the southern part of Ceylon. The name Sarighanandin appears 
to be that of a monk. According to Mr. Paranavitana this 
inscription belongs approximately to the 8th century. The 
characters, however, seem to point to the 7th century, as they 
closely resemble those employed in the records of the Pnllava 
king Nnrasirhhavnrman. The shape of stha and ro is especially 

worthy of note. 

✓ 

A somewhat longer inscription (PI. 2), consisting of two 
verses in the Upajati and the Vasantntilakd metres, is incised on 
a gneiss boulder on the sea-shore at Kuecaveli, a small village 
of fishermen in Kaddukkulam East, 21 miles to the north of 

1 Ceyl. Jour, of Science (section G.—Archaeology, Ethnology, 
etc.), Vol. II, pt. 1 (1928), pp. 17fT. The Inscription in question:— 
No. 418, p. 28, plate XXI, fig. 1. 

2 Srlghann is one of the appellations of Buddha; cf. mvntndra[i 
srljjhanoh Mfitd munih fdkyamunis tu yah (Amamkoitt, I, l 4). 
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Trincomali. It has been edited by the same author 1 who, after 
describing its situation, remarks: ‘On the sloping side of the 
first boulder, an area of about four feet square has been parti¬ 
tioned into sixteen compartments of equal proportions, within 
each of which is carved in low relief die representation of a 
stupa. The inscription under discussion is engraved to the left 
of this sculpture.’ The two stanzas cover eight lines, each of 
the padas occupying a separate line. A similar arrangement is 
noticed also in certain inscriptions of die Pallavas in South 
India, and likewise in those of Mulavarman in Borneo and of 
Purnayarman in West Java. 2 

As regards the date, wc have again to depend upon the script 
used. Mr. Paranavitana, as a result of a comparative study, 
places the record in the seventh century. We endorse his view. 
The inscription affords another proof of the existence of the 
Mahayana in Ceylon, but supplies no further historical in¬ 
formation. Its author may have been either a bhiksu or an 
upasaka, who prays to reach Buddhahood and thereby redeem 
mankind, in reward for the pious deed he has performed. 
Whether this last alludes merely to the stupas carved on the 
same rock or to some more substantial meritorious act must be 
left undecided. The reading of the epigraph presents no diffi¬ 
culty with the exception of two letters in the 5th line, which 
are indistinct and have been left unread by Mr. Paranavitana. 
The word bala, which is still traceable, suits the sense of the 
context. The possibility of this reading is raised almost to a 
certainty, when we find the same expression, Marabala, used 
in one of the Prakrit inscriptions from the Buddhist site of 
Nagilrj unikon da on the Kistna river. 3 


1 Epi. Zeyl..., Vol. Ill, pt 3 (1931), pp. 158-61, with a plate. Dr. E. 
Mallor had only noticed this record (No. 108) in his Ancient 
Inscriptums in Ceylon, London, 1883. 

2 Vogel, Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918), The Yttpa lnscr., p. 218. 

8 Epi. Ind., Vol. XX, pt 1 (1929), p. 22. Similar expressions are 
familiar from literature; cf. Buddhacarita, XIII, 32, 33; XIV, I: tato 
Mdrabalaih jilva; ftUo Maragapa in XVI, 32; tato ‘rkan saialdn 
duftan-jilvd Mdragnptln api. 
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The Inscriptions discovered in the Malay Peninsula, though 
jfow in number, are of considerable importance, It is, however, 
much to bo regretted that some o£ them are reported to have 
been lost, 1 perhaps for good, before being properly read and 
utilized♦ 'flse only Imnd copies now available rouse curiosity 
but by no means gratify it; for, they admit neither of decipher' 
ment nor of palaeographical study. The remaining inscriptions, 
as will presently be seen, are now invested with special interest 
by the circumstance that the rock-inscriptions near the springs 
of Batoe Pah at in West Borneo, to decipher which no attempt 
had so far been made, have proved to contain a text identical 
with tliat of the Kedah inscription and partly, too, with that of 
the well-known inscription of the sea-captain Buddhaguptn 
found in the northern district of the Wellesley Province. In the 
Malay Peninsula, itself, the recent discovery of a cornelian seal 
with the legend seems to be quite illumi¬ 

nating, while the expression i siddhatjatro in the inscription of 
the Mahan a vita Euddhagupta has proved to bo very signi¬ 
ficant, since the same term occurs twice in die rock-inscription 
of Kedukan Bukit (Palembnng), twice in the Nhan-Biou 
(Camp!) stele inscription of Indravaiman HI (dated Saka 833), 
and presumably also on a fragment of a s ton ^inscription of only 
four or five letters, found at Kota Kapur (Bangka). 


1 . Kedah Inscription;— 

This inscription is incised on a slate slab* 1 now missing which 
found beneath the floor of a mined brick house 


was 


in 


1 Tn a letter dated the 29th. Aug., 1933, in reply to an enquiry, the 
Superintendent of the Arch geological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, writes 4 I am sorry the inscribed fragments received in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal are not traceable in, the collection of this 
Museum. It is not clear what happened to them in the interval 
between 134E and IE76 when A.S.B. collection was transferred 
here 1 , 

- Reported by Cob Low and edited by Mr. Laidlay, JASB. f Vcl. 
XVIII (IB4D), pt I, pp, 247-49, pL X; the same is reproduced In toe 
Miscellaneous Papers Related to I«do-CMnra, Vol. I (IB6G) (in 
Triton bPs Oriental Series) with a summary of Prof. Kern's article 
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Kedah near Bukit Muriam. Considering the modest dimensions 
of die house, some 12 feet square, and the nature of the in¬ 
scription, Prof. Kern supposed that the house once served ns a 
hut (kuti) of a Buddhist monk. 

The present inscription is now accessible only in a hand-copy 
.accompanying Col. Lows note which also includes Mr. J. W. 
Laidla/s reading and interpretation of the epigraph with a few 
minor defects, the hand-copy being inadequate. Later on, how¬ 
ever, Prof. Kern was able to restore the contents in their entirety 
and to interpret them aright There are but two stanzas in 
Sanskrit in the Anjd and the Anustubh metres, covering four 
lines. The first comprises the so-called Buddhist creed: ye 
■elharmd hetuprabhavdh, etc. 1 which appears frequently on 
Buddhist votive tablets, pedestals of Buddhist statues, etc. The 
second verse is uncommon. It is seldom met with in an epigra* 
phical record. It has been read:— 

ajnundc=ciyate karma janmamli karma kfiranam 

jnandn~aa kriyatc 2 karmma karmnuibhdvdn=na jay ate. 

‘Through ignorance karma is accumulated. The cause of birth 
is karma. Through knowledge karma is not accumulated. 
Through absence of karma one is not [re-]born.* 

The doctrine herein expressed seems to be more closely 
related with the S dnkhy a and the Vedanta than with the 
Buddhist philosophy. Still it is not alien to the latter. 8 In the 
present case, anyhow, it cannot but pertain to die Buddhist 
religion, as it recurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscription 
which is beyond doubt Buddhistic, being accompanied by an 
effigy of a stupa. This was the conclusion of Prof. Kern, which 

published in Versl. en Meded. d. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. afd. 
Letterk. 3de Reeks, dl. I, Amsterdam, 1884, and again in Verspr. 
Geschr., Vol. Ill, pp. 255fT. 

1 Cf. Snd*lhnrmapHt)(lnrfk't at the end of the last chapter (27th). 

2 Though the text reads here kriyate, yet I have given the transla¬ 
tion of the word ciyate, in accordance with the five other identical 
texts. Cl. p. 22, footnote 2. 

3 Cf. Asvanho$a’s Duddhacarlta, XIV, 62, 63, and XVI, 42: 

jarrtuiaraitaiokAdixantatir j<Ui Kithira yd avith/iidinimVirna tc. filth vyupArati- 
kntmutf. 
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is now confirmed by the occurrence of the same stanza in the 
Batoe Pahat inscriptions that are equally Buddhistic. 

No estampage of the present epigraph being available, it is 
impossible to scrutinize its palaeography in order to assign an 
approximate date to it. On the strength of what little can be 
made out of the eye-copy, it possibly stands, as Prof. Kern has 
pointed out, in relation with the sea-captain Buddhaguptas 
inscription. In point of orthography, the use of the jihvdmfiliya 
is peculiar to the former. 

2. Inscription of the Maluindvika Buddhagupta (PI. 3) 

The stone, again a sort of slate, on which this inscription 
(portions of which are missing) is engraved, is supposed by 
Col. Low 1 to have been the upper part ‘of one of those pillars 
which are set up in the areas of Buddhist temples’. It was found 
in the northern district of the Wellesley Province, and is now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Prof. C. O. Blagden 
of the School of Oriental Studies, London, has kindly placed at 
my disposal, for the present use, the three pieces of a squeeze 
that happened to be in his possession. I received two more 
estampages of the inscription from my cousin, Dr. S. L. Horn 
of the Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta, at whose request 
they were prepared, especially for my use, by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, Superintendent of the Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, thus enabling me to make a detailed study of 
this interesting record. 

The stone shows, in the centre, the figure of a stupa. The 
basement is decorated with three pilasters, of which the central 
one is complete. The side pilasters, shown in halves, suggest 
a circular drum. A transition from this drum to the central 
member is a lotus with some petals turned downwards and tho 
others, three in number, shown erect and supporting a semi¬ 
circular 2 dome. From here begins the stupa proper. The dome 

1 -MSB, Vol. XVII (1848), pt. n, pp. 62-66, pL III, and pp. 66-72, 
pi. IV; reproduced in the Miscel. (as before), pp. 223-232;-also 
H. Kern, op. cit. 

2 The published drawing is deceptive. There it appears to be 
almost globular. Hence Prof. Kern’s remark: 'Op zijne afbeelding: 
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carries a superstructure ( harmikd ), from the centre of which 
.rises a staff ( yasti) with a series of seven superposed parasols 
.( chatrdcaU ). 

The inscription is engraved on both sides of the stupa and 
reads downwards. The two lines, that on the right almost com¬ 
plete and that on the left only partly legible, flanking the stupa, 
form one stanza. It is not certain whether the remaining two 
lines and a half, one to the outermost right and the other to 
the outermost left with six letters below, originally belonged to 
one connected passage; probably they did. They are obviously 
in prose. The whole inscription has been, in the main, correctly 
deciphered and interpreted by Prof. Kern; nevertheless I venture 
to give the transcript afresh and to propose some changes in 
the interpretation, on the strength of the more reliable estampage 
.at my disposal. 

[From the squeeze it was not possible to form a clear idea 
of the stone with regard to its shape and size. While the paper 
was in the press the writer happened to personally examine the 
slab in the Indian Museum. The Superintendent kindly pro¬ 
cured him two photographs of it, that arc reproduced here. 
Below is quoted the description of the slab as given in the 
Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1883 (Part II Gupta and Inscrip¬ 
tion Galleries), pp. 189-190. 

Malayan Peninsula. 

M.P. 1.—A slab, 2' 2" high, by 1' 1".50 in breadth at the 
lower end, and 11".50 at the other extremity: the curved and 
inscribed face being narrower than the back, which is plain, the 
sides being beveled off to the back, each side as well as the face 
on each of its margins being inscribed. The figure of a Burmese 
pagoda is delineated in outline between the two last-mentioned 
inscriptions. The base of the pagoda is apparently nearly 
square, and of some height whilst the dome-like portion is almost 

van het monument,., ziet men... eenen Stflpa, waarvan het 

onderstuk uit eenen bol, en niet, zooals gewoonlijk, uit een halirond 
bestaat*. 
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round and capped by a long stalk-like pinnacle, with seven 
umbrellas at wide intervals on the round stem, which ends 
above in two half circles, inverted towards each other. The 
figure given of this sculpture in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
is inaccurate. Nothing has been placed on record regarding 
the discovery of the slab beyond what follows. 

This slab was discovered by Captain James Low, M.A., S.C., 
near the ruins of an old Buddhist temple in Province Wellesley, 
in 1834, and was presented by him to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on the 14th January, 1835.] 

The stanza 

1 ajndndc=cxijate karma fanmanah karmma hlrana[iri] 
/ruinJn=nn 1 2 * 4 titjate [karmma karmmabhdv(ln=m jdyalc] 

The line to the outermost right 
mahanavikahuddhaguptasya raktamri 1 ttika*ods[tavtjastja ?J 

The line to the outermost left and the letters in the margin 

sarovena prakdreua sarwasmtn sarwatha sa[r]vva ... 
siddhayat [r] a [h] santu 15 . 

1 Only the lower part of the long vertical stroke of o is visible. 

2 The letter c is only faintly discernible, while the mark of t is 
quite distinct There is, therefore, no room for reading it as kri as 
has been read in the Kedah inscription. The same verse occurs 
four times In the Batoe Pahat inscriptions where the rending is 
decidedly ciyate. In all probability, the Kedah inscription, too, had 
ciyate and not kriyate. 

8 The sign of i is here superfluous. Prof. Kern read mri and not 
mri, but the curl below m answers to r and not to r which is marked 
differently. Cf. pra, the fourth syllable in the line to the outermost 
left This distinction between r and r i* still doarer in Mfllnvartnan’a 
inscriptions. Cf. J. Ph. Vogel, The Ynpa Inscr., pi. B. line 4, the 
fourth syllable nr pi. 0. line 3. first syl. iy, line rt, fourth syl. t>/\; 
and the r in the word M at the beginning of the three inscriptions 
and in several other words. 

4 Prof. Kern reads here ka but there is no vowel sign a. The 
curve above ka evidently formed the lower part of a letter in the 
line above which has almost entirely disappeared. 

8 Prof. Kern's reading is: Middhaydndsanna. But yd id instead of 
yind is clear, and though the portion of the stone just below i» 
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As regards the interpretation, the stanza has already been 
discussed in connexion with the Kedah inscription. The rest 
calls for some further explanation than lias been given by Prof. 
Kcm, His identification of Roktamfttika with Ch'ih-tu (Tied' 
earth'), a port on the coast of the Gulf of Siam, known from 
Chinese sources, 1 is very acceptable. His supposition, on the con¬ 
trary, that tho missing portion of that line may be supplemented 
astf fcfnmftdtou&sa [sya danam (or dgyadhamiah)] seems less 
probable. Tim letter s in the place where -o&sa has been read* 
is smaller in proportion and resembles more, in size as well as 
in shape, the one in the ligature stja of the foregoing word 
■guptosya than the sa that repeatedly occurs in tire line to the 
outermost left. Hence our conjectural reading? vdstavyasyc. 
The line on the opposite side presents no difficulty, except that 
wc have to read scrrocasmin where Prof, Kcm reads sawoaam&L 
For the short line in the margin I propose a different reading* 
Prof, Kern seems to have assumed that these three lines hud 
no connexion with one another, From the rubbings at our dis¬ 
posal it can be made out, with some amount of certitude, that 
the epigraph originally consisted of at least six lines and that, 
consequently, excepting the two lines flanking the stupa, it 
formed one connected passage containing a benediction. The 
portion preserved on the stone may now be rendered thus: ,. 
of the great 3 sea-captain Buddhagupta, a resident (?) of 


chipped off,. a r can easily be supplied on the analogy of the same- 
expression {tiMbayStta) elsewhere., Similarly &a?rty is clear instead 
of snunfl. 

1 Grosneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago arid Malacca, 
PP- 82, 101, 122. In inscriptions f-'om Nepal such words occur as: 
p&ittftirnriHbl, dtiavalarftfttilc& , iakUnHTUikA- Cf, Prof. S. Levi, he 
Nepal, Vol. Ill (Arc, du Giti-met Bibl. deludes, tome XlXb 

p. 72, wh&re he also quotes a passage from the ftojadiFapa, II, 71, 

Ayailhyd djlyotc dJl-nrTI p&#$Attn?Uika. 

3 The word ndvika (from nan r a boat, a ship T ) occurs in Sanskrit 
literature where it means 'a skipper, tho master of a small trading 
vessel'. The term nwAandtiter, which apparently does not occur in 
literature, may mean either J the captain of a sea-ship* or hhe com¬ 
mander of a number of such vessels, an admiral', Kern's render¬ 
ing Voorname soheepsvoogd 1 seems to approach the last-mentionotf 
mean Eng, 
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Raktamrttika. by all means, in all, in all respects,, 

alb „., be [they] successful in their voyage!” 

Attention may bo called to the final word of the inscription. 
It is no doubt &wtu T and as such it has led me to a double con¬ 
clusion: firstly that the record is of benedictory nature and 
secondly that it ends with the very word santw. The only 
irregularity is this that the preceding word must end with a 
vkarga or s of which no trace is visible in the inscription, I am 
inclined to regard it a slip on the part of the engraver. 

The importance of the expression siddhoifitra has already 
been pointed out. The word, as it stands in the present inscrip' 
tion, is a compound of the Bahuvrihi class, denoting: 'one of 
successful voyage', or 'one whose journey lias been well accom- 
p]ished\ In the Nhan Ei4u inscription 1 the same expression 
occurs twice (in the verses 8 and 12), but there it is clear from 
the use: siddhayStrdm sumdgamat and rtddhaytitr&m upsg&mat, 
that the word siddhaygira is a. Karmadhamija Totpuruga com¬ 
pound, which would mean: ‘an accomplished journey', E, Huber 
translates the passage: "acquired the science of magic', which to 
Dr, Majumdar seems to be somewhat far-fetched, According to 
the latter, it simply means: 'was successful in his undertaking'. 
The same expression has again been interpreted as a certain 
magic power, by M Coedes, in connexion with the Okl-Malay 
inscription of Kedukan Bukit. a Here it is again siddkijfitra, tints 
a Bahuvnhi and not a Tatpwusa, While interpretation of such 
•a conscientious scholar as M, Coedes can hardly be contested, 
it may still be pointed out that the term in question in the 
sense of a certain magic power is not known from Sanskrit 
literature. On the contrary, expressions like s-iddhiUjalrika and 
iiddhiiijdtratiYi are met with in works like the Fanevtantra 5 and 

/f 

3 BEFiEO, Vol, XI, pp. 29E>fT. ’la, C, Majumdar, Champa, laser, 
No, 43, 

= BEFEQ, Vol. XXX, pp, 34, 59. 

3 wiynpft eiddhay&tntetf are fortune-hunters 5 , in the story of 
the four adventurers, in the 5th tanlra (ApnrtltfiUikiiTitva), Cf. 
Pafafcitantm (Harvard Orien. Series, Vol. U, t9Qfl) r p, 204. 
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the Jdtakamald, 1 but nowhere associated with any magic. Dr. 
Majumdar’s interpretation is, therefore, preferable. 

Prof. E. Huber was perhaps the first who, while he more than 
twenty years ago treated the Nhan-Bieu inscription, attributed 
the sense of a certain magic to the expression siddhayotra occur¬ 
ring twice in the said inscription. He thereby gave rise to the 
theory that in Java once there must have existed a school which 
attracted people, desirous of acquiring that magic power, from 
the neighbouring countries. Since then this theory has found 
favour with various scholars. 

One may, however, argue that we are not aware of any such 
place—neither in literature nor in epigraphy, neither within nor 
outside India—where mention is made of the existence of a 
magic known as siddhayatra. Even in the Nhan-Bieu inscription, 
from which the present theory originates, does not contain any 
•other word or expression that may warrant such a state of affairs. 

Almost every scholar, who construed the said expression, first 
•emended it into siddhiyatra, and that without any apparent 
reason. The emended reading does in a way yield the sense of 
a magic; for, the terms rddhi and siddhi in the Yoga system of 
philosophy do signify certain supernatural powers. All the same, 
the general sense of the word siddhi remains ‘success*. 

Before the expression under discussion was found in an 
■epigraphical record, the compilers of certain dictionaries knew 
a place in the Pancatantra, where a similar expression is met 
-with: vayam siddhayatrikah we are fortune-hunters'. In the 
story, a yogin does play a role and there is mention of a sort of 
occultism, too. Still there is hardly any ground for changing 
-the term siddhayatrika into siddhiyatrika, as the lexicographers 
have evidently done. 

At present, fortunately, we know at least of seven instances 
•of the same expression. The reading in each case is siddha and 
-not siddhi. We, therefore, cannot assume that the writers of all 
the pieces have by mistake written slddha instead of siddhi , 

1 Utsya paranuifiiddhnyairatv&l Supdraga ihjeva ndnxa babh&va 
'he, being (always) very lucky in sea-voyages, got the very name 
iSupSxagft (i.e. Lucky-voyager)/ in the Supdraga-jdtaJca, cj. Jdtakamdld 
•of Aryaiora, cd. by Kern, 1891, p. 88. 
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as in tlie case of the Pancaiantra passage the lexicographers 
seem to have done. 

The same Suparaga-jataka of the Jdtakamdld contains two 
more passages wliich elucidate the point still further: sdmtjdtri - 
hair tjatrasiddhikdnuiih and Suoarnabhumiconifo yatrfisidclhi- 
kanwh. Hero even though the word sidelhi is expressly employed, 
yet it is obvious from the context that it has no association of 
any magic. The term yatrasiddhikama simply means ‘one 
wishing success in voyage’. 

The script of this inscription is more elaborate than that of 
Kedah. This is specially noticeable in the forms of ka and ra. 
In the former inscription, the vertical stroke is doubled by a 
curve to the left, that rises almost to a second stroke. This 
vertical stroke in the Kedah inscription is left single. Otherwise 
the characters of both present so close an affinity as to point 
to one and the same period. The script resembles that of 
Purnavarman’s inscriptions in West Java. The present in¬ 
scription may thus be assigned to the 5th century a.d. ; that of 
Kedah may be a little earlier. 

3. Ligor Inscription 1 (PI. 4; and PI. 5, fig. 2):— 

Perhaps the most important find in the Malay Peninsula is 
the inscribed stele discovered at the Vat Serna Miiang of Ligor. 
It measures about 1 m. in height and % m. in width which 
gradually narrows down to 40 c.m. at the base. It is inscribed on 
both faces. The lettering on the one side is considerably 
damaged, with the result that only the first four lines are now 
legible. On the other side, except for a few letters in the centre 
which are indistinct and a few at the end which are lost, the 
text, covering 29 lines, is well preserved. It was first noticed by 
M. Finot 1 2 who pointed out its importance on account of its 
being properly dated and recording the erection of a Buddhist 

1 Formerly Vieng Sa or Vieng Sra was held to be the find-spot of 
the record, then called Vieng Sa inscription by M. Coedes who later 
on pointed out Ligor to be its real provenance. Cf. Bijdragen, VoL. 
83 (1927), p. 462 (footnote); and N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Jav. Ges~ 
chiede. (2nd Edition), 1931, p. 130. 

2 BCAI, 1910, p. 149 and 152-3. 
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sanctuary. It was, however, left to M. Coedes to reveal that it 
is a record of a king of the Sailenclra dynasty which ruled over 
the empire of Srivijaya. In 1918 in the course of a lucid study 
he showed for the first time that Srivijaya was the name of a 
kingdom and not of a long, as had hitherto been assumed. This 
epoch-making discovery of M. Coedes is based upon the present 
record. His paper is devoted mainly to the identification of Srivi¬ 
jaya, while he subjoins to it, as an appendix, a transcript and- 
translation of the Ligor inscription with a few remarks as foot¬ 
notes. 1 Prof. B. R. Chatterjee 2 has recently dealt with the inscrip¬ 
tion (leaving out the four lines on one face), but he has, except 
for a few textual suggestions of his own, mainly drawn upon M. 
Coedes’ writing in which several important points have been 
left unexplained, while some others are differently interpreted. 
I take this as a pica for a fresh treatment of this highly interest¬ 
ing document, while acknowledging my indebtedness to M. 
Coedes for the help I have derived from his article. 

The record is composed in highly ornate Sanskrit, which, 
however, is not absolutely free of blemishes of poetry. There 
seems to have been a deliberate endeavour on the part of the 
author to display his skill in Sanskrit composition. By employ¬ 
ing peculiar grammatical forms, various rhetoric figures and all 
the four \sama- f ardhasama- and visamo-vrtta and jSH) kinds of 
metres of Sanskrit prosody, he shows himself to be well-versed 
in all those branches. We shall presently have occasion to 
revert to these points for a more detailed survey. 

M. Coedes indicates the longer portion (29 lines) of the 
inscription by the letter A and the shorter by B; but we take 
them in the reversed order. Evidently the writing on both the 
faces must have originally formed one continuous inscription. 
But its first half was on the face which M. Coedes indicates as 
B. Tins is clear from the very first word svasti, which is the 
appropriate beginning of a Hindu record. The other part, 
indicated as A, is obviously the continuation of the former. 

1 Le Royaumc dc Srivijaya in BEFEO, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 1-36. 
Appendix No. 1, A. and B. with two plates. 

2 India and Java, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 40-44. 
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For the most part the epigraph is a eulogy. The concluding 
portion states the real purport. It records the erection of a 
triple brick edifice by a Sailcndra king whose name—let me 
mention it for the first time—is Visnu, as is stated in the inscrip¬ 
tion itself in unmistakable terms. In all probability his full name 
was Visnuvarman, as we may conclude from a newly discovered 
seal to be discussed hereafter. The edifice in question is dedi¬ 
cated to Sakyamuni and his two associates, Padmapani and 
Vajrapani. It is interesting to note that the same triad appears 
in the Chandi Mendut and Barabudur of Java. 

The inscription further mentions that, at the instance of the 
king, the royal monk built three stupas and that after the death 
of the latter, his disciple, Adhimukti, made two caityas close to 
the three already erected by the king. From this it is clear that 
the foundation of all these buildings was not laid on one and 
the same day. The date given in the inscription then must refer 
to the day when a sort of inauguration ceremony 1 may have 
taken place. MM. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari of the Oriental 
•College, Lahore, has been kind enough to supply me with the 
exact date according to the Christian era, which corresponds 
to that mentioned in the inscription. It is the I5th of April, 
775 a.d., Saturday, 12-30 afternoon. 


A. 


Transcript 


(1) soasti 

yo’sau rdjadhirajassakalaripuganadhvantasuryyopa 


(2) maikas= 

soaujobhih kdntalaksrmjd iaradamalafasi manmathabho vapu- 


(3) strum 2 

Visnvdkh ijo'&esasarvtnri \jmadaviyj na6cadvitayassua&dkttjd? 
so’yam $ailendravan£aprabh[u]nigadatah Sri-Mahdrdjandmd 


• 1 pratifthd or marlipraliffhS in whioh sonBo the slh&pitdh of the in¬ 
scription is then to be interpreted. 

2 Read: fman. 3 Read: cAdvittyaatvaiaiUijU. 
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(4) 

tasija ca sakalard (the rest is missing). 

(1) visdrinyd kirttyd nayavinayafauryyafrtitafama 
k$amd (2) (Ihairyyaty&gadyuHmaHday&dyakfayabhuvd 
pararii yasyd=(3) krdntd bhuvanakubhujarh kirttioisard 
muyukhastanmum Saradi (4) tu/itnanioriua rdcd 1 f. 

ginulmmddhdrastuhinagin (5) kutddhikarucd 
gunudhyamm pumsamapi fagati yastunga (6) yaSasdm 
manindm bhurinarii duritabhidudanvaniva mahd (7) n= 
vwnijyotirUekhdoalayUirasdncdpi phanindm II.. 

(8) dimmvikalatdvahnifvdldtxiliksapii&iayd 
yatna (9) bhipatita ye te sodsthyam param samupagatdh 
hradami. (10) va gajd nitydtosyamprasannatvbhdmbhasam 
savitaii ta (11) patyugre secy am sarojarajo’runam HI. 

gtmabhrtamupa (12) gamya yam guixadhyd. 

[jagati na]rd Manund samarii samantat 
(13) madhusamayamivdmrake$arddyd4= 
triyamadhikandadhatc ma (14) himhcndrdh IV. 

jayatyayam $nvijayendrardjiP 
(15) sanwntariljdrccitatdsanaSrVi 
praSastadharmmasthiratomnttkhena 

(18) vininnmito vUvasrjeoa yatndt V. 

Srivijayeivarabhupaii (17) resa gunaughah 
ksititaUisaivcasamantanrpottama ekah 
(18) sthapita aist ikagrhavarat rayametat= 

Knjakara-Marani (19) sudana-Vafrunwasam VI. 

santatametattrisamayacaityaniketarii* (20) n= 
dasadigavasthitasarvvajinottamadattam 
saiwajagatma* labhu (21) dharakulisamran= 
tribhavavihhutivitesadamamarapadam VII. 

(22) punarapi Jayanta-ndmd rdjasthaviro rxrpena sum- 
yuhlah 


1 Read: rued. 


2 Read: r&jafr. 


3 Omit: tii 


4 Read: nma. 
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stu (23) patrayamasi kurvvityatassa tadidantatlia 
krtavan VIII. 

svarite (24) * smimstacchiyyo’ l 2 * dhimuktirabhucca udma- 
tah sthavirah 

istikacai (25) iyadvitayam caityatritaydntikc krtavan IX. 

vrddhxja (26) pte Sakardje muninavarasakairmmfldha? 
vaikddafahe 

itikle kcP (27) liralagne Bhrgusutasahitc cdryyamaO. 
jyotirdryye* 

deve (28) ndrdbhcna ca Snvijayanrpalindnyaksi- 
tUottamena 

trat (29) hkyaikdgryacinidmanimpusa i[va sthd]- 
pitdsstfipa[c]ai\tydh] X. 


Notes 

A.—It has not been possible to restore the two obliterated 
letters (short syllables) in the third pada of the verse. In the 
fourth pada one short syllable is wanting, an error attributable 
to the author. 

Tho points in which the present fa-anscript differs from M. 
Coed&s’ reading may be noted here. (Notes A. B. here refer 
to his A. B.):— 

read: svdsthyam.. 
ugre 
sevyam 
rdjdrccitcUdsa- 
na&rih* 


Instead of : svamyarii (A., 1. 9) 

* agre (A., L 11) 
secyum (A., 1. 11) 

M rdjdrccitigmd$ana6rih 
(A., 1. 15) 


1 Read, for the sake of the metre, without avagraha, i.e.: taediifyo 
Adhimuktir, etc. 

2 The engraver obviously first missed dha, and after detecting the 

omission, indicated the presence of the dha with a cross mark below 
the line. 

8 Read: kau. 4 5 Omit: fl. 

5 This is what Prof. Chatterjee also reads; cf. tor a similar expres¬ 
sion tho beginning of Bapabhntta’s K&darnburl: a*td aicftinnrapati. 
iirahaanwibhyarcxtniStannh . n\)& Sddrako numa. 
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Instead of emaguno ghana 
(A, I 17) 

• i[hd] (A., L 29) 

” ca dvitatjas (corrected 

as ca divitiuas) 

(B., L 3) 

" * sou (B., I 3) 


read e$a gunaughah 1 

(corrected) cad- 
vitiyas 


A. 


Had! 


Translation 


He, who is the supreme king of kings, (who) through 
his energy (is) alone comparable to the sun for [dispelling] 
the darkness [in the shape] of the hosts of all l\is foes, (who) 
in charming beauty (is) the very, spotless, autumnal moon, 
(and is) like 2 * * * * * Cupid in person, (who is) called Vi$nu, (who) 
entirely [annihilates] the pride of all [his opponents], and 
(who) with (regard to) his prowess is without a second, 
—that self-same is known by tire appellation of Sailendra- 
variSaprabhu 8 ( i.c . the chief of the Sailendra dynasty) (and 
bears) the title of Srimaharaja (i.e. tire Illustrious Great 
King). 

And, of him,... .of all kings (?).... 


I. His wide-spread glory, the inexhaustible sources of 


1 This also fits in with the metre. The scratch running across the 
visarga has given it the appearance of no. The point will he clear, 
if we compare the sign of the visnrga in 1. 9 and that of na in 1.1 and 
1. 3. Prof. Krom sought to bring the doubtful reading ewajtipo in 
connection with kemabhft one of the later designations of the island 
of Sumatra (cf. Hind.-Jau. Gesch, p. 131, footnote I); but that is 
now evidently impossible. 

2 The word like is superfluous. The text is ifannwltoblto txijw- 

mSn; it ought to ho either Mnnmalhabluih or Manmatho vApUftnAn, 

i.e. oithor Up/inid 'similitude’ or Rfipaln ‘metaphor*. The author pos¬ 

sibly intends to employ the latter. 

8 As already noticed, the part prabhunigadatnb is defective of one 
short syllable. Grammatically, too, it ought to be prabhur nigndniah. 

Perhaps we have to read— j>mbhavanigaiUtu>b, still the compound 

Is not lucid. 
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which are (his) prudence, modesty, valour, learning, 
equanimity, forbearance, firmness, liberality, intelli¬ 
gence, compassion and the like, has completely 
eclipsed the radiance of the glory of the kings of the 
world, as the light of the moon during the autumn 
(does) the rays of the stars. 

II. He is the receptacle of virtues and is also, through (his) 
lustre that outshines [even] the [snowy] peaks of the 
Himalaya, [the support] of the virtuous and highly 
celebrated men in the world , 1 2 (who is) great, a des¬ 
troyer of evil 11 [and a possessor] of multitudinous 
gems as well as [the patron] of the N&gas 3 with their 
heads haloed by the streaks of the lustre of the gems, 
resembling [in that respect] the ocean . 4 

III. Whosoever have fled to him with hearts consumed bv 

* 

the multitudinous flames of the fire of poverty, have 
attained perfect ease in the same manner as the 
elephants [are refreshed, which], when the fierce sun 
is burning [resort to] a pleasant lake with pure, 
serene and perennial water reddened by the pollen 
of the lotus flowers. 

IV. The virtuous people in the world, having from all sides 

turned to him, who is endowed with virtues like 
Manu, display a greater beauty, like mangoes, kesaras 
and other lordly trees on the approach of the spring 
season (do). 

1 The wording is not quite suited in the text. The author possibly 
had in his mind: toho outshine* among the celebrities of the world 
even in a greater degree than the Himilaya does among all moun¬ 
tains, and then: who is the support of the virtuous, etc. 

2 In connexion with udanvant (the ocean), duritabhid would 
mean 'purifying*. 

8 The original reading is: pha\\\n which, while in reference to the 
ocean means the ordinary serpent, probably alludes to a class of 
people, called the NSgaa, among whom there may have been some 
adorning the court of Srivijoj'* as dignitaries. 

4 Referring to the ocean, the words great, possessor, patron, and 
heads may better be replaced by grand, repository, abode, and 
hoods respectively. 
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V. Victorious is this king, the lord of Srivijaya, whose 
sovereignty is recognized and whose commands aro 
obeyed by the neighbouring kings, [and] who has 
been deliberately created by the Creator of the 
universe, as if He had in view the perpetuity of the 
praiseworthy Law. 

VI. This king, the lord of Srivijaya, [who is] the very 

effusion of virtues, the very best among all the kings 
around on the surface of the earth, has erected 1 
this triad of excellent brick houses, the abode of 
Padmapani, of the Mara-slayer (i.e. S&kyamuni) and 
of Vajrapani. 

VII. This trisamaya-caitya 2 3 building, which is dedicated to 

all the best Jinas residing in the ten quarters of the 
sky, and which is the very thunderbolt for [destroy¬ 
ing] the mountains [in the form] of impurities of 
the whole world, is ever the seat of A mrta* (and) 
the giver of the highest prosperity in the three states 
of existence (trl-bhava ). 4 

VIII. Furthermore the royal monk ( rajasthavira ), Jayanta 
by name, [being] commissioned by the king: ‘Make 
thou 5 6 a triad of stupas V has thus made the same 
accordingly. 

IX. After he (the royal monk) had gone to heaven, his 

1 The use *th&pitah in the sense of •thdpitav&n is peculiar, 
though grammatically it can be defended on the analogy of a 
phrase like bhuktd brdhmaitdh the ‘BnUimatjoa who have taken 
their meal’. 

e I am indebted to Prof. Dr. J. Rahder for the information that 
the term samaya in Buddhist scriptures means 'doctrine’ and that 
in the present case the trisamaya probably refers to the three deities 
mentioned above, each representing a different doctrine. 

3 The amptapada of the original seems to be the same as Pali 

amatapada which is a synonym of nirvana. 

* Childers, Pali Dictionary, see the word bhava. 

6 The word asi in the text is an indeclinable equal to tvam ‘thou’, 
like asmi and asti, meaning T and ‘he*. Their use is not frequent. 
Of. tvdm ami vacmi, etc. 'I say to thee, etc.’ in Kavytidtpiks. 
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disciple, Adhimukti by name, became the [royal] 
monk. [He] has made a pair of brick caityas in the 
vicinity of the triad of caityas. 

X. The Siikaraja (i.e. the Saka year), (designated) by the 
(six) rasas, the (number) naixm and the (seven) 
munis having been completed ($. 697=775 a.d.), on 
the eleventh day of the bright half of the (month 
of) Vaiiaklia, 1 the sun rising in company of Venus in 
Cancer, the king of Srivijaya, superior to other kings, 
like Indra (who is superior to other gods), has erected 
the stupas [and the caityas ] (so beautiful) as if their 
structures are (made) of the choicest cinUTmani gems 
in the threo worlds. 

The question may be asked as to how the king’s name Vistiu 
has so far remained hidden. This may be partly due to the 
expression Stimahdrdjandmd of the inscription, to which so 
much importance has been attached that the personal name of 
the king has been overlooked. It should be remembered that 
Arabian authors 2 mention the kings of Srivijaya only under the 
name of Maharaja. Besides, in the present inscription the title 
Snmahar&ja is combined with the word naman which is com¬ 
monly used to denote personal names. The words dkhyd and 
nigada have the same meaning. The author has employed the 
three, but it is obviously the term Visnvdkhyah that supplies the 
personal name in this instance. The remaining two refer to a 
title and a popular appellation of the king. 

The earliest known inscriptions pertaining to Srivijaya are 
those found in Sumatra and written in Old-Malay, but none of 
them contains the name of any king. 3 The Visnu of the Ligor 
inscription is, therefore, the first name that we know of a 
Sailendra king from the earliest period of the Srivijaya empire. 

1 The name in the original is MSfVuiva which has been wrongly 
rendered by Pro! Chatterjee as Caitra. Madhu and Afddhava ar© 
two distinct appellations, the former being a synonym of Caitra and 
the latter that of Vnii&kha. 

; *G, Ferrand, Tex tes arabes, p. 29. 

. 8 The name JayanSga in the Talang Tuwo (Palembang) inscription 
has been taken to be of a dignitary and not of a king. 
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4. The Perak Seal (PI. 5, figs. 3 and 4):— 

Tn the Oudh. Vcrsl. 1930, p. 36, it was announced that in 
Perak a good signet ring had been discovered. It was stated 
to bear an inscription in Pallnva characters, which was then 
read: Snvimuvarmman, Recently Mr. I. II. N. Evans has 
published a full account of the excavations at Perak. 1 It ap¬ 
pears from liis report that the object in question is not a signet 
ring, but only a seal. It was found on the beach at Kunln 
'Solinsing, Perak, where vmmerous other antiquities hnve been 
unearthed. The seal must originally have been set in a ring, 
but while certain other gold articles were found in the vicinity, 
•no such ring was discovered to which the present seal may 
have belonged. ‘It is a small seal’, Mr. Evans writes, ‘of red 
cornelian of good colour and somewhat translucent, chamfered 
at the edges on the face and there engraved with an inscription 
running the length of the seal in the middle. The dimensions 
•of tho piece are 1.4 cm.Xl cm.x4cm. The back is flat’. 

Although the legend on the seal has been properly deciphered, 
it was not at once possible to identify the name. Regarding its 
interpretation and age different opinions have been offered by 
Dr. P. V. van Stein Cnllcnfels, Prof. C. O. Blagden, Dr. Bosch, 
Dr, Cmcq, and Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

We may safely assume that the king Visnu of the Ligor 
inscription and Sri-Visnuvarman of the Perak seal are one and 
the same person. The seal might not have belonged to a com¬ 
moner, but to n royal personage, as indicated by the use of 
Sri and Vartnan. The absence of the word ixtrman in the ligor 
inscription presents no serious difficulty; for, in the first place, 
it may have been omitted on account of the metre, and secondly 
such dynastic names as -carman, -gupta, -sena, etc. are frequently 


1 JFMSM., Vol. XV, pt. 3, pp. 89fT, and llOff, b photograph of 
tho seal and another o£ the legend on it are reproduced, both en¬ 
larged, on pi. XXXVIII, 1, 2: cf. also R. O. Winstedt, A History 
of Perak ( JRAS, Malayan Branch, Vol. XII, pt I), 1934. p. 4; 

Roland Braddell, The Perak 'Pallava SeaV, ibid. Vol. XII, pt. II, 
1934, pp. 173-174. 
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left out 1 * 3 4 The fact that the two sites, Perak and Ligor, are not 
very far removed from each other* lends support to the a hove 
identification, It may. however, be admitted that the script of 
the seal is not exactly similar to that used in the inscription, but 
can wc not conceive of two different characters—one simple 
and the other somewhat elaborate—existing side by side for 
two different purposes as in the present instance? 

By the courtesy of Dr, Bosch and of the Curator of the Perak 
Museum, Tnipmg, I received a few impressions of the seal in 
plaster and in scaling wax. The legend reads: Sit-Vimn- 
u ammflwjti, as deciphered by Prof. Blagden, 

The word being onmum and not umnw like dhammr its 
correct genitive singular is Vfirmuiiflh; but in the present case, 
granimm* has been disregarded. Such grammatical slips do 
often occur in epigraphical records . 11 It should be borne in 
mind that seal legends usually contain the owner's name in the 
genitive ,* 1 so as to indicate that the seal belongs to that parti, 
color individual or corporation. So in the present case, too* 
mas\ja means: “Sri-Visnuvannan’s [seal ]/ 1 


Indonesia, 

[a) Sumatra. 

In Sumatra no such inscription has come to light as may 
rank in antiquity with those of Bliadravarraan in Cmnpa* of 


1 e.g r Skan&a for Bkandauarmim or Skandapupliij BMma for 
Bhhnasentij, etc. Cf. also ATittquities of Chnmba ^tstc by Dr, Vogel,, 
pp. 21 If. where In the same inscription Ihe king is called LflUita- 
kfilttah (verse 14) and (verse IS). 

-There is no possibility of reading ns the 

fourth ak?Ara ia very similar to that of v in 

3 e,p. in an inscription of MtSiavorman in Borneo (Inscr. A, I, 3) 

ptUrn ' svfit'd r m tn □ vikhydtp* instead of .Vfi-rm-Fntf. In India 

aEso, cf. tmJuirSjtt-SaTwtivArmmc\:o instead of ...... varm (in 

the UirmEsn^ Copperplate Inscr, of Samudrasena, Fleet, Gttptc In¬ 
scriptions, p. £30). 

4 Cf. many of the 'sealings’ found by Dr. Bloch at Bueilrh, 
anoient VmOH (AMAST., 1903-04, pp, 01-122, pi, 31-421 and by Dr. 
Vogel at Ka&ifi (jUWSJ., 1906-0?, pp, 44-57,, Pi, 12-10), 
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Mulavarman in Borneo and of Purnavarman in West Java. 
Among the dated records of the Archipelago, Sumatra can, 
however, boast of having yielded some belonging to a very 
early period. They present a twofold interest, linguistic and 
historic, as they are the earliest known documents written in an 
Indonesian language, and at the same time the earliest records 
•of the empire of Srivijaya. The indigenous language they re¬ 
present is now termed Old-Malay. It contains, at least in the 
■documents under discussion, a good many Sanskrit words. Many 
a tenn there points to the Mahayana form of Buddhism, prevail¬ 
ing in that part of the island in the 7th century. Except that 
the Saka era and the Pallava-Grantlm script are employed in 
them, they contain little with regard to the relations then exist¬ 
ing between South India and Sumatra. Their number, the 
undated and incomplete included, has recently grown from five 
to six. As the former five have of late been exhaustively treated 
by M. Coedes, 1 a succinct account of them will suffice here. 

1. Kcdttkan Bukit Inscription;—It is incised on a roundish 
boulder that was found in the year 1920 at the village of Kedu* 
kan Bukit, on the banks of the Sungei Tatang, a tributary of the 
Musi, at the foot of the Bukit Scguntang, a hill situated to the 
south-east of the present city of Palembang. It consists of ten 
lines and is dated in the Saka year 605. The contents are far 
frofn being clear, but apparently there is mention of a naval 
expedition under the dapunta hiyam (believed to indicate the 
king), the forces consisting of 200,000 (vnla duahksa) men. 
The last line contains the Sanskrit words: Srivijaya siddhayatra 
sublnksa , which freely translated would mean: ‘Srivijaya is 
successful in all undertakings and is in a flourishing condition’. 
The compound siddhay&tra is met with also in the line 3. The 
same expression occurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscrip¬ 
tion in Malacca, and perhaps also in the fragmentry inscription 
of Kota Kapur in the island of Bangka, discussed below. The 

1 BEFEO, Vol. XXX (1930), pp. 29-80, with 7 plates. They have 
been previously treated: Nos. 1, 2, by Ph. S. van Ronkel, Acta 
Orient., Vol. II, p. 12; No. 3, by N. J. Krorr., TijdscHr., Vol. LIX, 
p. 426; No. 4, by H. Kern, Bijdraaen, Vol. LXVII, p. 393, and 
Verspr. Gcschr., Vol. VII, p. 2C5. 
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improbability of its being interpreted as ‘acquisition of a magic- 
power’ has been shown above. 

2. Taking Tuioo Inscription:— The sandstone block, upon 
which this inscription of fourteen lines is engraved, was dis¬ 
covered in the same year at Talang Tuwo, about 5 kilom. to 
the east of Palcmbang. Its contents arc equally uncertain, but 
whereas the former document bears a political significance, the 
present one has a religious bearing. It records that on the 
second day of the bright half of the month of Caitra in the 
Saka year 606, Sri-Jayanosa (or -uiiga), by order of His Majesty, 
laid out a charitable park, called Sriksctra, 1 provided with ponds 
and a variety of trees, for the benefit of all beings. While it is 
uncertain whether Jayaniisa is the name of a dignitary or of the 
king himself, it must at any rate be confessed to be a strange 
name. As in Pallava-Grantha the characters sa and ga are very 
similar in form, it has also been read Jayandga. This alter¬ 
native reading seems to be preferable, considering that personal 
names ending in naga do occur. The kings of the Bhflmiiva 
(otherwise known as the Naga) dynasty, for instance, bore such 
names ns Bhavanaga. In Jayanaga, too, we have perhaps a 
member of a Naga family. Such a possibility has been pointed 
out above 2 in connexion with the Ligor inscription. In that 
case the position of Jayaniiga would he that of an officer. 
M. Coedds, however, has accepted Jayanfufo as the final reading. 
Dr. Stutterheim reads Jayawaga. 3 

The record employs a number of Buddhistic terms, such as 
pranidhana, kalydiuimitra, vo\bo)dhicitta, ratnatraya, vajra- 
fonra, jdlismam , janmaoa&itd, karma va£itd, klcsavaSita, anut - 
tarabhisamyak$aihvo[bo]dhi, etc. Besides, it contains several 
more Sanskrit words. 

3. Krang Brahi Inscription:—This inscribed slab lies at the 


1 Srtkfetm is also the name of the holy land of Purl on the 
Kalinga coast Jn India, as well as of Prome in Burma, mentioned 
in the Mon records as Sttcset and SriJcset, by the Chinese as SWcha- 
talo; cf. N. R. Ray, Brahmanlcal Gods in Burma, 1932, p, 04. 

2 See p. 32 footnote 3. 

* Oudheden van Bali, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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steps leading to the mosque in the village of Krang Brahi in 
the province of Jambi. The visitors use it for washing their feet 
The inscription, consisting of 16 lines, was first noticed in the 
year 1904, but owing to its being for the most part damaged, 
it has remained undeciphcred till about 1920 when Prof. Krom 
studied it from an estampago and showed that its contents are 
nearly identical with those of the Kota Kapur inscription to be 
discussed below. 

4. Kota Kapur Inscription:—This well-preserved inscription 
of ten lines is beautifully carved on a hexagonal pillar of stone. 
It was found in the year 1892 at Kota Kapur, on the northern 
bank of the Menduk river in West Bangka. The sort of stone 
used is not found in the island itself. The inscription opens with 
an invocation for the protection of the kingdom ( kadatuan ) of 
Srivijaya, followed by an imprecation against those who might 
rebel against the governors ( datus ) of Srivijaya and by a bless¬ 
ing on those who will remain loyal to them. Much more im¬ 
portant is the concluding part in which it is stated that the 
inscription was incised on the first day of the bright half of 
the month of Vaisakha in die Saka year 608 on die occasion of 
a military expedition undertaken against Bhumi Java which was 
not yet subjected to Srivijaya. Bhumi Java is apparendy 
the island of Java. 1 The most interesting fact that the 
present record supplies is tiiat it shows the expansion of the 
empire of Srivijaya in its initial stage. The Bangka island itself 
is outside Sumatra which is the proper home of Srivijaya and 
where it was yet a more kingdom. By its presence in Bangka, 
the inscription under discussion proves that tiiis island had come 
under the sway of Srivijaya, whilst its mention of a military 
expedition to Java foreshadows the approaching subjection 
thereof. 

5. Kota Kapur Fragmentary Inscription:— On the same site 
a small inscribed block of sandstone has been discovered. It 
bears a few letters out of which four can be read: jayasiddha. 

1 This shows that the Sanskrit name Yaua had as early as in the 
7th century been modified to J&va in Indonesia. This form sur¬ 
vives to the present day. 
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They are followed by n sign which is clearly the left half of the 
character ja. There is some free space on the left-hand side, 
too, but here the lettering is effaced. The script is the same 
Pallava-Grnntha as in the foregoing records. One feels, there¬ 
fore, inclined to supply the missing syllables by reading: Sri- 
vijatjatiddJimjatra, on the analogy of the text in the last line of 
the Kedukan Bukit inscription. In all probability, the present 
fragment originally constituted a part of a similar inscription in 
Old-Malay. 

6. Bukit Seguntang Fragmentary Inscription—This inscri¬ 
bed piece of stone is fairly large. It was discovered in the year 
1928 near Bukit Seguntang, a hill to the west of the city of 
Palcmbang. 1 It preserves the initial portions (each consisting 
of some ten letters) of twenty-one lines. When entire, the in¬ 
scription must have been fairly extensive. The type of script is 
uniform with that of the five epigraphs discussed above. From 
a photograph of this piece, it was possible to recognize here and 
there a solitary Sanskrit word. At the request of Prof. Vogel, 
Dr. Bosch has been kind enough to supply a good rubbing of the 
inscription. This has enabled me to decipher the preserved 
portion which leaves no doubt that here, too, the language is 
Old-Malay. Prof, van Ronkel very willingly helped me in 
studying it in the hope that some sense might be made out, 
but unfortunately the text proved to be too fragmentary for that 
purpose. He was able to catch a word or two that seemed to 
him to point to the demise or illness of a prince. Kratna, bhojya, 
prajd, keimakrodhalo{bha, etc.] are some of the Sanskrit words 
that are employed in this inscription. 

( b) Java. 

The inscriptions of the king Purnaoarman:— The oldest epigra- 
phical documents found in Java are the four rock-inscriptions 
of Purpavarman. All of them have been discovered within the 
bounds of the present district of Batavia in the western part 
•of the island, which is otherwise not so rich in Hindu monu- 

lAn. Bibl. I A., 1931 p. 29, where Prof. Krom announces some 
other important discoveries as well. 
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merits as the central and the eastern parts are. Three of them, 
those of Ci-aruton, Jambu and Kebon Kopi, are still in situ at 
close proximity to each other in the hilly country round the 
Buitenzorg, while the fourth, that of Tugu, was discovered to 
the east of Tnndjong Priok, the port of Batavia, and is now 
preserved in the Batavia Museum. The four inscriptions have 
been edited by Prof. Vogel. 1 2 The first three contain no date, 
while the Tugu inscription is dated in the 22nd regnal year of 
the ruling king. On palceographical grounds they can be 
assigned to the middle of the fifth century a.d. 

Pumavarman’s footprints form the subject-matter of the first 
two inscriptions. Those of his elephant are the theme of the 
third. The fourth records the digging of a canal. In addition 
to the inscription and the footprints, two spider-shaped marks 
and a line of cursive writing are engraved on the first rock. 
Their significance is yet unknown. 

It may be assumed that the purpose of perpetuating Puraa- 
varmnn’s foot-impresses was their worship by his subjects; but 
considering that the footmarks of his elephant are similarly 
engraved on the rock of Kebon Kopi, that assumption seems 
less possible. The fact that Purnavarman is styled vikrdnta 
while his footprints are likened to those of Vi$nu as Prof. Kern 
points out, appears to allude to the Trivikrama incarnation of 
that deity. We may in this connexion also compare a passage 
in the Changal inscription; purusapadamahalaksmabhute. Tho 
R&m&tjarui, in the same chapter in which mention is made of 
Java and other islands of the east, mentions Visnu, as Trivikrama, 
having made the first stride on the mountain-peak called Sau- 
manasa.- The author of the Rdmdyana thus also seems to asso¬ 
ciate the Trivikrama incarnation of Vi$nu with the island of 
Java. 

It follows from the above considerations that Purnavarman 

1 The Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java In the Publicaties v.d. 
Oudh. Dienst in Nederlandsch-Indie, deel I (1925), pp. 15-35; the 
article also comprises the results of the previous researches. 

2 RdrndyaiUi, IV, 40, 67-58: tatra yojaruiviataram ticvhriUnii daiajtojanam 
SfAgaiii Saunianasath ndma jdtardpamai/afh dhnnam tatra pQrvam ptidaih 
krtvd pnrd Vifttu* Trivikrama dvitUjayii iikhare Mcros cakdra rurufottamah. 
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raay have been an adherent of the Brahraanical faith. This is 
still clearer from the Tugu inscription where mention is made 
of a gift of a thousand kine to Brahmanas. Although he bears 
an Indo-Aryan name, there is nothing to show clearly whether 
Pumavarinan was a Hindu immigrant or a Hinduized native 
of the island. The name of his capital, Tdrunui or Tilruvxd, as 
Prof. Krom informs us, 1 is an Indonesian word for indigo, and, 
os Mr. Pleyte thinks, is still preserved in the name of the river 
Citarum. Mr. Schnitger has been kind enough to bring to mv 
notice that such a similarly sounding name ns Tarumapura 
occurs in an inscription from South India. 2 

The style of the Tugu inscription is not lucid, the meaning 
is hence not clear. Is pinabtihu an epithet or a proper name? 
Do rfijadhiraja gttm (line 1) and pitdmaha rdjarsi (lino 4) refer 
to one and the same person or to different persons? These and 
similar questions we must leave undecided. The canal (or 
canals) is designated by the names of two well-known rivers of 
Nortli-India, viz. Candrabhaga (now Chanab) and Gomati. 
This, of course, does not prove that the elements of Northern 
India were also existent in Java in those early days, though such 
a possibility is not totally excluded. The names Candrabhaga 
and Gomati are borne by certain rivers in South India, too, as 
is clear from the Gdrudapurdna . 3 Gomati and Candahhdga are 
also met with os the names of certain channels in Ceylon. 4 

The system adopted here for reckoning the days of the month 
is amunta which again points to a South Indian practice. That 
a canal about seven miles long should have been excavated 
within twenty-one days seems incredible. It is stated that on 
the completion of this work a thousand kine were presented to 
Brahmanas. 


1 Hindoe-Java, Gesch., p. 78. 

2 S. lnd. Inscr., pt II, p. 159. 

s The chapters 54-58 there contain a geographical description. 
While enumerating the South Indian rivers, the Purdfta atatea:.*..... 

Kavert, Qornatt tathd . Tdmraparyt Candrab/ulgd-..(Ch. OS, vs. 8*11). 

4 Wijesinha, MaMvarhsa, LXXIX, 49, 53; Geiger, Cdlavctkta, 
LXXIX, 48, 52. 
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Ttik Mas Inscription After Purnavarman's inscriptions in 
West Java, wc are left almost entirely in the dark as regards 
the further history of Java, until we come to the Cliangal 
inscription in Central Java, which belongs to the eighth century 
(732 a.d. ) . There exists thus a considerable gap between the 
time of Purnavarman and that df Sanjaya; and unless some 
convincing evidence is forthcoming, it is difficult to decide 
whether the same current of Indo-Aryan culture continued from 
the time of Purnavarman onwards to that of Sanjaya or whether 
there was a fresh cultural wave in Central Java in die days of 
this latter ruler. 

In the absence of sufficient data to bridge that gap, an other¬ 
wise insignificant inscription, 1 engraved on a huge boulder near 
the well-known spring called Tuk Mas 'the Golden Spring’ at 
tire foot of the vulcano Merbabu in Central Java, forms an im¬ 
portant link. It consists of one line of writing comprising a 
single verse in the Upafati metre. It contains no date, nor does 
it mention the name of any ruler or other person. The type of 
Pallava-Grantha characters used has led Prof. Kcm to place it 
somewhere in the 5th century, whereas Prof. Krom 2 is inclined 
to assign it to the middle of the 7th century. In any case, it is 
much earlier than the inscription of Changal, and may, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as the earliest known vestige of the Hindus in 
Central Java. 

The inscription is quite legible with the exception of a few 
letters in the beginning and at the end. As regards its purport, 
it simply glorifies the neighbouring spring as being so holy as 
the river Gariga. 

Col. T. van Eip was kind enough to place at my disposal the 
photographs and drawings of this inscribed boulder, which he 
himself had taken. Consequently I could (though hesitantly,’ 
for, the lettering is too faint) supply the few letters which were 
mussing at the end. I could not, however, trace back the begin- 
ning portion. 

1 H. Kern, Bijidragen, Vol. LXV, 1911, pp. 334-36, three plates; 
Verspr. Geschr., VoL, VII, pp. 199-204, a facsimile. 

- Hindoc-Java . Gesclx., p. 103. 
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Transcript 

kj —u6u[cyam]kuruhanujatd 

kvacicch ildvdlukanirga toy a til 
kvacitprakirnnd SubhaSttatoyd 

saiiiprasruta 1 m[cdhya]kanva Ganga 

Translation 

41 [Here] flows forth [the streamlet] purifying as the Ganges, 
-arising out of the bright (?) lotus..., at some places gushing 
out of the sand- and stones, and at others widening its limpid 
and cool waters." 

Does the initial part refer to Visnu’s lotus-feet from which, 
according to the mythical tradition, flows forth the holy river 
Ganga to which the present spring is compared? 

The space above the inscription is filled with as many as 
sixteen emblematic figures carved possibly by the same hand 
to which tho inscription is due. They represent a wheel with 
sixteen spokes, a conch-shell, a mace, two water-jars, a trident, 
an axe, a club, four lotus-rosettes, a knife, etc. Some of these 
■emblems are identical with the attributes of Visnu, while some 
■others belong to Siva.’ 1 2 * Prof. Krom fancies a hermit who must 
have stayed and performed rituals at this holy place. 

Another stone inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters of 
about the same time ( i.e. 600 or 700 a.d. ) is known 4 to exist at 
the famous Dieng plateau in Central Java. It is, however, much 
obliterated and has never been deciphered. The Dieng plateau 
is an ancient site abounding in archreological monuments, both 

1 Prof. B. R. Chatterjee (In his India and Java) suggests to read 
her© anikjn-atrtA. but that militates against the metre. 

2 The form valuka of the original is a collective noun derived 
from v&luJc/l as saikata from *ikau i- 

a According to mythical tradition GartgS issued from Vi?nu’a feet 
and dropped into Siva’* locks. 

4 N. J. Krom, Ini. Hindoe-Java. Kxinst , p. 171. 
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architectural and sculptural, bearing witness to Indo-Aryan 
influence. 

Changal Inscription (PI. 6):—Among the dated inscriptions 
of Java, that of Changal, of the Saka year 654, is the earliest. The 
inscribed slab was discovered among the mins of a Siva sanc¬ 
tuary on the plateau of the Wukir hill in Central Java and is 
now preserved in the Batavia Museum. It measures 110 cm. in. 
height and 78 cm. in width, and contains 25 lines of writing, 
comprising 12 verses composed in elaborate Sanskrit. It records, 
in the very first stanza, the erection of a Sioaliriga by a king 
named Sarijaya, son of Sannaha (also Sanna). The next five 
stanzas are benedictory and invoke also Brahma and Visnu, 
besides Siva. The seventh describes Java as a holy land abound¬ 
ing in gold and grain, as it is likewise described in the- 
RSmdyana (IV, 40, 30). The rest narrates that on that famous 
island of Java there reigned for a long time a king, called 
Sanniiha, righteous like Manu. He is stated to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by the valiant Sarijaya who, like Raghu, subdued the 
neighbouring princes and maintained peace and order so ably 
that his subjects felt perfectly secure. 

I am again indebted to MM. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari 
for supplying me with the exact date, according to tire Christian 
era, corresponding to the one stated in the inscription. Accord¬ 
ingly it was on the 6th of October, 732 A.D., at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, that the king Sahjaya established the Sioalinga. 

The fact that the name of Sarijaya’s father (?) is spelt in 
two different ways seems to betray that it is an attempt at 
Sanskritizing an indigenous, perhaps an Old-Javanese, word- 
For, even though both the words sanna ‘stuck’ and sanndha 
‘armour’ are found in Sanskrit, neither of them is known as a 
personal name. 

The inscription has been edited and commented upon by so 
great a scholar as Prof. Kern, 1 still I venture to propose a few 
additions and alterations which I have been able to make from 
three rubbings in the Kern Institute, Leyden. Below arc suggest- 


1 Bijdraaen, Vol. X. (1885), with a facsimile (eye-copy): Verspr. 
Gesch ., Vol. VII, pp. 115-128. 
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-ed some minor changes: - 

Instead of: sthiranga (1. 2) 

„ „ blulsoatpaihli (1. 3) 

„ „ soaclosa (1. 9) 

„ „ duram (]. 12) 

„ „ ma (1. 19) 

„ „ bkuvi (1. 20) 


read: sthirdnia 
„ bhdsoatbhuli 1 2 3 
„ svadcha- 
„ nuntim 4 


„ adhas 5 


Besides, we have to read: —ngfulitirllulcrtaih instead of 
-n&kUiioadJtrtom in verso 7, 1. 15. The proposed reading is 
clear on the rubbing and removes the difficulty in interpreting 
this passage. The compound probably qualifies the foregoing 
words: dmpaoaraih YaoakJujam. It would then mean: The 
•excellent island, named Ynvn, which is studded with holy places, 
-rigfi and so forth’. Is -ngd the latter half of the word gang.'/ 
here? 

It is difficult to restore the final aksaras in 1. 14. It may 
still be pointed out that Prof. Kern’s reading nihita is very 
improbable. In the place of 4a the metre requires a long 
syllable. 

In verso 8, Prof. Kern translates the compound puru$apada- 
mahdlakfmabhftte somewhat freely: which is a noble master¬ 
piece among all lands’.® I would render it: ‘which is the great 


1 Correct it into bhfamdbhatt. To ascertain the reading I'hn, 
compare bhu in 1. 4 (in the word adbhutam). 

2 The preceding word being mptif ‘body’, the mention again of 
deha ’body’ seems to be an awkward repetition. This probably led 
Prof. Kern to read doja instead of deha. The latter reading is, how- 
•cver, unmistakable. 

3 Compare the same word in the last (25) line. 

4 Otherwise we shall have to read mahUbhuja instead of mahad- 
-bfiuja. 

8 No sign of medial i is visible. The letters va and dha resemble 
-each other very closely. The preceding al;$nra though much blurred, 
looks more like initial a than bhu. The s of adhas is dropped here. 
In such cases s is optionally dropped. The author did make use of 
this option, cf. yn stfojau* (1. 4) and tridaiai stutas (1. 13). 

0 The original Dutch being: 'hetwelk een edel pronkstuk Is ondcr 
-nlle landen’. 
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mark of the foot-impress of Puru$a (or Purusottama, i.e. Visnu)’. 1 

Tlie compound anvayavidhau in verse 9 (1. 18) has been 
left untranslated. It qualifies the preceding word Sanndhoayc, 
and would thus mean: ‘when [he] named Sanna, the very moon 
of the family’. 2 

There are, moreover, some gaps left. In 1. 14, where two 
long syllables are missing, traces of ssvarggd are faintly visible 
on the estnmpage. The passage would then read: tadamarais- 
sv(irgg(ldino[vo? ] pdrjitain, The reading after tadamarais, how¬ 
ever, is very doubtful. The sense is, therefore, not dear. In 
1. 19, I would fill the blank with dyutih. The text would then 
be: -gauravarnadijutih. Finally, attention may be drawn to the 
hiatus in 1. 23 whidi unfortunately it is impossible to fill with 
the aid of the available rubbings. The two aksaras immediately 
preceding mjayataS are perhaps naya. But nothing could be 
made out as to what the remaining two letters (short syllables) 
could have been. In attempting at a most perfect possible 
Tendering of an imperfect passage as the present one is: sunns- 
santulUonamnassvasura o o o - mjuijatateasti rfljyam, one 
would certainly not leave the svastim untranslated; for, it at once 
suggests itself to be die genitive form ( soasidi) of the word 
sixisr ‘sister’. In that case, one would be leaving out only an 
a to begin the following word. Accordingly Prof. Kern trans¬ 
lates here: Van zijne zuster’ (of his sister). He, however, does 
not add a word to it in his annotations. The question whether 
there is really a mention of Sanjaya’s sister in the present record 
must remain open so long as the lacuna is not duly filled. It 
may meanwhile be argued whether such a thing can be possible 
here. First of all, owing to the hiatus, svasura here is as exposed 
to other explanations as to the one already adopted, viz. soastih, 
‘of the sister’. It can best be: sva (‘own’) sti (‘well’) ra ...?? 
Secondly, the inscription, which is so lavlisli in praising Sanna 
and Sanjaya, must not have left the latter’s sister without a 

*1 may refer to my observations above, p. 41. 

- The compound word being anvayavidhu. A similar expression, 
vmMataSin. occurs in the Thap-muoi inscription; cf Coedes, Deux 
Inscriptions Sanskritcs du Fou-nan, in BEFEO, Vol. XXXI, p. 6, 
verse 7. See below, p. 67. 
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laudatory word for her, had she actually to do something in 
the present instance. In view of this consideration, it is difficult 
to justify such an inference as Prof. Krom would druw, namely 
that Sunjaya’s sister perhaps had a share in the administration 
of the state affairs. 1 Regarding this question, I owe Prof. Vogel 
a very ingenious suggestion that we may render the passage: 
sunmsawulharuhnnassvasura ..as ‘son of the sister of [the 
person] named Sannfiha*. This view finds support in the fact 
that in the rest of the inscription there is nothing to indicate that 
the relation between Sannfiha and Sanjaya was that of father 
and son, as has hitherto been held. 

Dr. Stutterheim points out that in a Kawi inscription- of the 
king Balitung, dated in the Saka year 829, discovered at Kedoc, 
a king Sanjaya heads the genealogy given there, and that most 
probahaly he is identical with the king Sanjaya of our Cliangal 
inscription. 3 


(c) Borneo. 

The number of Hindu monuments discovered in Borneo bears 
no comparison with that found in Java, Sumatra, and Further 
India. No vestige, for instance, of a temple or any other sanctu¬ 
ary has come to light in Borneo, against many a marvellous 
Chandi (temple) of Central and Eastern Java. Sculptural re¬ 
mains, on the other hand, are not totally lacking. Although 
their number is extremely limited, they still bear an eloquent 
tesitmony to the former existence of Indo-Aryan influence. 

In the Sultanate of Koetei, East Borneo, some remarkable 
discoveries have been made. A number of stone images were 
found deep in a cave at Goenoeng Kombeng, a place situated 
at a distance of about a day’s journey from the confluence of 
the Pantoen with the Kedang Rantau. These images were found 
lying about in disorder. Some of them were partly broken and 
most of the heads missing. Evidently they had been brought 
over to this cave from some other place, perhaps with the object 


1 HindLoe-Java. Getch., p. 123. 

* Tijdschrift, Vol. 67 (1927), pp. 172-215. 
8 Hxndoe-Java. Gesch., p. 125. 
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of protecting them from the fury of the iconoclast. They per¬ 
tain both to Brahmanism and to Buddhism. To the first gorup 
belong tire statues of Siva, Agastya, Nandiivara, Mahnkala 
(these four standing), Kartikcya, Ganeia (these two sitting), a 
couehant bull (Nandi) and a few fragments including a four- 
faced head, obviously of a Brahma figure. The second group 
comprises an almost equal number of statues, each seated on a 
lotus cushion. Most of them represent female deities which 
have not yet been satisfactorily identified. In a male figure 
Prof. Krom recognizes Vajrapfuji. Nearly all of them have four 
arms. The emblems they carry are, however, not exclusively 
Buddhistic. They wear stupa-shaped tiaras. Both the groups 
exhibit a close affinity as regards their artistic treatment. The 
statues must originally have been placed in the niches of one 
or more temples the exact site of which it has not yet been 
possible to fix. 

Another interesting find was a standing bronze Buddha 
(ht. 58 cm.). It was for a time in possession of a Muhamma¬ 
dan who presented it to the Sultan. Its exact provenance re¬ 
mained doubtful, but it was reported to have come from Kota 
Bangoen. It had webbed fingers and a robe passing beneath 
the right arm. This Buddha image perished in a conflagration 
during the Colonial Exhibition at Paris in 1931. 

Besides, there are some ornaments of pure gold now in 
possession of the Sultan himself whose son wears them on 
festive occasions as State Insignia. The gold figurine of a four¬ 
armed Visnu, shown standing, deserves special notice. Two 
peacocks (?) tail to tail form a back-piece to which the figurine 
is attached. The whole is meant to be a pendant for the neck. 
A small tortoise is another remarkable piece among these gold 
articles. Their workmanship warrants a high antiquity. They 
are said to have been unearthed along with other ancient remains 
at Moenra Kaman. 

All these finds have been discussed by E>r. Bosch who in 
his paper also summarizes what has previously been written 
on them. 1 

i Oudh. Versl, 1925, pp. 132-36, plates 29-36; An. Bib I. IA 
1926, pi. XI. ’ 
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By far the most important ancient re mams of Borneo are 
foui' inscribed stone shafts (tjujins) which have likewise been 
discovered in Koeteh Their exact find-spot lias again become a 
subject of controversy. Stiii the same village, Moeaxa Kaman, 
is held to be the most probable place of their provenance. They 
were presented by the Sultan of Koctei to the Batavia Museum 
where they are now kept. The inscriptions on them are well 
executed, but unfortunately one of thorn is now almost entirely 
effaced. They were first edited by Prof. Keiiii in the year lS3i- 
82 1 and re-edited in 19IS by Prof, Vogel- who made a compre¬ 
hensive study of them. Tfic three epigraphs record each the 
erection of the yfipa on which it is engraved, one in connexion 
with a hahu&uvoftfska. sacrifice, the second with a gift of 20,000 
(or I*Q2Q) kinc and the third with certain donations called 
bahvdnna, jivadOfna, kalpaorksa[ddna], and hhumidtlnn. The 
fourth inscription probably recorded a similar munificent act 
of the Icing, but here the lettering is obliterated, with the excep¬ 
tion of the first two lines in which the royal doeor is compared 
to Bhagiratha, son of Sagara* They are composed in Sanskrit 
verse in which the Anuslubh and the &nj& metres are employed 
The script represents the earliest type of the Pallava-Grnnthu, 
They contain no date, but may, on palaeographies! grounds, 
belong to c. 400 a,i>, The first inscription mentions Kundunga 
as the grandfather and Aivavarman as the father of Mulavarman, 
the royal donor. The name Kttndunga is puzzling. It has no 
semblance of Sanskrit PtoF. Kern was of opinion that this 
word pertained to the native language of Borneo. From tills 
Jhc further concluded that the bearer of the name was an inha¬ 
bitant of Borneo and that it was his son who first embraced 
Hinduism. Tins would point to a Hinduization of the Borneo 
people or, at least, of the nrimg family of that region. Such 
an inference, however, seems less probable in view of the con¬ 
sideration that Kundunga can best be a Tamil word, A very 

1 VersL erc Meded. Koranic, Akod. v. Welenieii. afd. Letter, 
Se H. dl XI; Ver&pr. Geschr., Vol. VII, pp, 55-76. 

a T7 lc ¥&pa Itoscr. of Mtilavarman, fr. Koefei, in Bijdrapen, 
Vol, LXXIV, 1&1S, pp, 267-232 with three plates: a supplement in 
Vol. LXJCVT, pp, 4J1-434. 
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similar name Kuntldukura is met with in a Pallava record, viz. 
in the Pikira grant May we then assume that Kundunga was 
an adventurer, perhaps a mere merchant, from the south of 
India, who settled in Borneo and whose son was the first to 
become a ra/d and, as such, to assume a royal name ending in 
varman ? 

Kundunga’s son Asvavarman is styled variisakartr, i.e. the 
progenitor or founder of the dynasty, and as such, he is appro¬ 
priately compared to ariihimant ‘the Sun who is the mythical 
founder of the solar race in India. The word amsumant seems 
also to allude to the king of that name, the grandson of Sagara 
who is mentioned in the fourth inscription. Sagara and Amsu¬ 
mant belong to the solar dynasty of Ayodhya. Aivavarman is 
stated to have three sons of whom Miilavarman was the eldest. 
The names of the other two are not given. 

The second inscription mentions a holy place ( punyatama 
ksetra) called Vaprakesvara where tire gift of the cows was 
made. No satisfactory explanation of this Vaprakesvara is yet 
forthcoming. It was a fashion both in India and in Indo-China 
that a shrine consecrated to Siva was indicated by a compound 
appellation the first member of which was the namo or the sur¬ 
name of the founder and the second always isoara, one of the 
many designations of the god Siva. On the analogy of tills. Prof. 
Vogel 1 suggests that Vaprakesvara may have been the name of 
a sanctuary of Siva, while, at the same time, he admits the 
difficulty in the way of such an explanation; for, as lie liimself 
says: ' vapraka does not even present the appearance of a per¬ 
sonal name*. Prof. Kern hesitatingly translated oapwkeSvara as 
‘holy fire’. Dr. Poerbatjaraka 2 who has devoted a whole chapter to 
Vaprakesvara, opposes the views of both the scholars and himself 
concludes that it was another name of Agastya whose worship 
has been so popular in the Archipelago. In my opinion, Vapra- 
keSvara here belongs to die category of names such as Amara* 
natha (in Kashmir), Badarmadia (in Garhwal), etc. which refer 

1 Op. cit., p. 203, where he also quotes instances of this nomen¬ 
clature. 

2 Agastya in den Archipel, Leiden, 1926, Ch. V. 
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both to the sanctuary and to the principal deity worshipped 
there. Thus Vaprakeivara may have been a sanctuary where 
Vaprake^vara was worshipped. The question would remain 
whether we are to take this designation to be that of Siva or, as 
Dr. Pocrbatjaraka contests, for Agastya. It is tempering to 
associate the iconographical remains with this question. The 
group of Brahmanical statues suggests itself that once there 
existed a temple of Siva. Did the name Vaprakeivara perhaps 
apply to this very temple ? 

The concluding words of this inscription are: viprairihagataih 
‘by die priests who had come hither’. This may imply that they 
had come from some other land or island; but quite possibly 
it only means that diey had assembled there for the occasion. 

The terms gosahasrika , kalpavrksa, and bhuiniddna are 
obviously three of the sixteen Great Gifts ( mahaddnas) l des¬ 
cribed at length in the Matsyaptirana (chapters 273-288). 
Whether bahuddna and jivaduna are also the names of specific 
gifts is not sure. 

The inscribed stones are designated in the inscriptions by the 
term tjtipa. which in Sanskrit means: ‘a sacrificial post’. Works 
on Vedic rituals give the necessary directions as regards the 
shape, size, etc. of such an object. For practical purposes a 
ijupa was made of wood, but occasionally after the sacrifice had 
been finished, a stone shaft with an inscription was set up as a 
memorial of the ceremony. The two stone tjupas found in die 
bed of the river Jamna near Isiipur opposite Mathuru, afford 
the most perfect examples of this type of monuments which 
otherwise are extremely rare. 2 One of these two yupas bears 
an inscription dated in the reign of the Kusilna ruler, Vasi$kn. 
Apparently each of them represents an exact copy of the original 


1 The sixteen Great Gifts are: tuldpurufahirniiyayarbha 

brahmdntfa •. kalpapddapa-, goaaJuura-, hirapyak&madhenu-, liirany&iva-, 
hiraty&ivaratha-, hemuhasti •, padcaldngalaka-. dhardviivacokra 
kalpalatd-, tapUu&gara-, ratnadhenumuhdlfiiitaghata-dundni. 

2 Prof. Vogel, op. cit., p. 198; also An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1910- 
11, pp. 40ff., plates XXI1I-XXIV. 
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wooden post, corresponding in every detail to the description 
given in the Satapathabrahmana. 

Whereas in Further India no such monument is known, the 
present ijupas of Mulavarman are the only examples found in 
the Archipelago and as such they are highly important. Neither 
their size nor their shape, however, suggests any likeness to a 
wooden post of that sort. They are mere small crude shafts. 
Perhaps they were not intended to represent a sacrificial post 
in tlie strictest sense, i.e. a post to which a victim is tied before 
it is immolated. Possibly they were erected simply to receive 
tho inscriptions commemorative of the pious donations which 
do not seem to be associated with any slaughter of sacrificial 
animals. 

Somewhat later in date are eight short inscriptions engraved 
on a rock, which testify to the early existence of Buddhism in 
West Borneo. The rock in question, which is described as 
pyramidal in shape, 1 is situated close to the springs of Soengei 
Tekarck at Batoe Pahat. To judge from the photograph, the 
face of the stone is almost completely covered with at least 
eight upright figures carved in low relief. The top-ornament, 
consisting of a series of superposed parasols, clearly indicates 
that seven of them are meant for effigies of stupas. They are 
divided into two groups (three stiipas on the left side and four 
on the right) by a vertical raised band in the middle. Its shape 
somewhat resembles a club placed upside down. This narrow 
band is evidently intended to proride space for the main 
inscription. Besides, the space on the body of each of the 
stupas has been utilized for shorter inscriptions. 

The carvings arc partly damaged and the inscriptions, too, 
have suffered a good deal. They have not yet been edited or 
deciphered. No estampage seems to have been taken of them, 
but some photographs are available. From these a few dis¬ 
connected words have been read, of which fyramana and mahd- 
iramana are significant. These words, coupled with the parasol 
design of the figures, have led Prof. Krom to the conclusion that 
the epigraphs contain some religious formula of the Buddhist 


1 Invent. Buttenberit., No. 290. 
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faith. 1 This conclusion of him has now proved to be right. 

Prof. Krom has been kind enough to place those photographs 
at my disposal, and at the same time I received another set 
from Batavia by the courtesy of Dr. Bosch. Consequently the 
seven shorter inscriptions can now correctly be interpreted. 
It has not been possible to read much of the eighth one (which 
is the longest and probably the most important of the group), 
no uninked 1 photograph of it being accessible. 

The seven short epigraphs contain each a verse in Sanskrit. 
There are only two stanzas that are repeated alternately, with 
the result that, when counting from the left, Nos. 1, 3, 6 and 8 
comprise the one identical stanza and Nos. 2, 5 and 7 the other. 
The first reads: ajrwnacciyate, etc. and the second: ye cUuirrm, 
etc. It is interesting to note that the same two stanzas occur 
in the Kedah inscription, while the first stanza combined with 
a stupa is found associated with that of the sea-captain Buddha- 
gupta, both in the Malay Peninsula. 

The transcript is as best as the present photographs could 
allow. 

Transcript 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 

1. 

ajUandcciya- 

1. 

y* dhartuahZ ht[t]u- 

2. 

U learmtrut janmanah 

2. 

prabhavdfi3 heiufth] 

3. 

ka- , 

3. 

ttfdntatlul- 

4. 

rmma kdranam 

4. 

galfo) [hJj/at<aila[t] 

G. 

jndndnna cfya- 

5. 

ttf&Hca 

0. 

te kar[mma kajrmtrui - 

0. 

yo m>o* 

7. 

[bhjdvdnn j&- 

7. 

tlho h[y]eva[ih ] 

8. 

ya/e 

8. 

f t’udi ] 

0 . 

ia(t) ga (f)-<(}) 

0 . 

[mahd'] 

10. 

gaff) 

10. 

[ iramanah ) 



13. 

• * <S - - nya(f) 



14. 

- * lya(f) 


1 Hindoe-Java. Gesch., p. 75. 

2 The available photographs are of two kinds; the one showing 
the inscriptions as they actually are, the other evidently taken after 
an unfortunate attempt has been made to bring out the lettering 
more clearly by applying ink; it is the former that are more distinct 

8 Omit the visarpa. 
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No. 3. 


1. 

[ a Jjiidndcctyaie 

4. 

2. 

[kaJrma janmanah 

5. 


karmma kdra- 

0. 

3. 

p am 

7. 


No. 

4. 

1. 

___ V V 

11. 

2. 

te ft) * tliAtra 

12. 

3. 

sa tna hd 

13. 

4. 

sarfvitiJa ft) (aft) 

14. 

6. 

~fU If 

16. 

6. 

vitijyd mtft) 

10. 

7. 

na aiilrapa- 

17. 

8* 

kfift) naff) * 

18. 

0. 

—dva(?)-~ 

10. 

10. 

V — “ V 

20. 



21. 


No. 

5. 

1. 

ye dharmmdh 2 httuprabha- 

7. 

o 

*»• 

vdh2 htlunitsdm 

8. 

3. 

[tajthdga- 

9. 

4. 

to hya- 

10. 

5. 

vadat tcffd]- 

11. 

0. 

Aca yo niro- 

12. 


No. 6. 


1. 

[aJjildndccfyatc kafrma] 

1. 

2. 

janmanafr karmma 

2 


[k]d[ra]\iam 

3. 

3. 

vift) iuf?) bhuft) naff) 

4. 

4. 

[jAjananna c[tJyate 


6. 

karmma karmma- 

0. 

6. 

bhdvdnna 

10. 

7. 

jdyate 



jfiandnna tftialC 
karma karuuibhdril- 
Mia jAt fair. 

rul(f) ka mn(t) neft) 


he p ft) pa ft) 

'~~tthira ft) 
ga ft) *o(t) caff) 
ndroft) (a ga dbhutaff) 
yo caitya 
irtmaipa(t)tra 
sa(f)\tcna 
(la(f)yila(eff) 
boddhol 

dakhafpa?) ssthii- 
pitah 


dho(t) tuff) ga ga (t) raff) 

km ka puff) nu 

•aft) sya 

• • -[hyeva-] 

tnvddf mahd- 

iramafali 


No. 7. 


ye dharmAl >2 helupra- 

bhaviih 2 hetunUfd- 

niathagalo hyava- 

dat teff&Aca yo nirodho 

hyevathvddt) 

mahd- 

sramanah 


1 Road: bauddho-. 

2 Omit the visarga. 
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No. 8. 


1 . (t[j]iitinucctyut6 [knjruonn 

2 . jamitanafr karma [Ltlrti 'nnm 

3. j A chili mm [cjtyr i- 

4. t* kartnum 
6. fiY?; pu(?) ri(?) 

0 . . 

8 . Lannmdhhdrti- 

9. nna j&ya- 

10. to 

It is clear from the above that each of the seven shorter 
epigraphs contain also a few words in addition to the stanza. 
Moreover, whereas these words occur at the end of the stanza 
in Nos. 1*3, they come in between in Nos. 5-8. They cannot be 
read from the photographs, but perhaps they are nothing but 
the names of some devotees. The inscription No. 4 appears to 
comprise a verse in the Sfmlfihcikridita metre (the transcript 
shows the third p&da defective of two syllables). It seems to 
be a properly dated record, as some of the decipherable words, 
such as caitra and some numerals, indicate. There is also men¬ 
tion of some caityas. Whether this refers merely to the carvings 
on the rock or to some structural cailtjas in the vicinity cannot 
be decided. The word Srimat is surely followed by a personal 
name, but it has not been read. The purport of the record is 
clear from the concluding portion which may lx; translated: 

.[this] Bauddha-udtipa (or ttdakha) has 

been set up on the bank of.by the illustrious ... 

$ana. 

Neither ticktpa nor udakha is, however, a recognized Sanskrit 
word. Perhaps the word udapina ‘a well’ or ‘a cistern has 
been abbreviated here to udapa for the sake of the metre. May 
we then assume that one of the natural springs close by was 
enclosed with stone slabs, and that this is what the term 
sthdpitah of the inscription indicates? It then formed a kind of 
fountain for drinking purposes. Such a construction is known by 
the name of pu^karadhdra, literally ‘receptacle of a pool', from 
one of the inscriptions of the Chamba State in the Western 


Note .—In No. 4 the signs 
represent long nnd short syllables 
respectively. 
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Himalaya. 1 This form of pious deeds has been very common 
in Chainba, as is evident from a considerable number of 'fountain 
inscriptions’, usually accompanied by carved figures and symbols, 
from the 11th century onwards. The present udapa may have 
been constructed with the same purpose as was the case with 
the fountains in Chamba, viz. to refresh the weary traveller, 
with the only difference that whereas in the former case it was 
in the name of the Buddha, in the latter this honour falls to 
Vnruna, the god of waters. 

Ixdo-Crlva. 

(Campd and Kambodia.) 

Apart from numerous architectural and sculptural monu¬ 
ments and various other vestiges of old Hindu culture in Indo- 
Cliina, the number of ancient inscriptions discovered there is 
by far the greatest as compared with that of similar finds in 
Malacca and the Malay Archipelago. While Kambodia can 
boast of having yielded a far greater number of documents, the 
honour of having supplied tiro most ancient ones belongs to 
Campa. During recent years many a new find has added to the 
epigraphy of Indo-China. Many of the records promise great 
help in reconstructing the early history of the country. Since, 
however, a good many of the inscriptions are partly indistinct 
or obliterated, it has not yet been possible to derive full use 
of them. The published lists contain a certain number of in¬ 
scriptions 2 of which the contents arc still unknown. This is 
often due to their fragmentary condition. In the case of several 
of those that have been edited and annotated, there still remain 
doubtful points as regards decipherment and interpretation. 
The authorities of Indo-China are, however, rendering excellent 
services by publishing the facsimiles of all the epigraphs found 

1 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of Chainba State, p. 212. It should be 
noted that in the reading jrufkarddhdra, the (syllables rd • nd dhd 
are due to a restoration. 

2 c.flr. Liste Gintrale des inscriptions du Champa et du Camhodge, 
by Coed&s, Hanoi, 1923; Finot, Les inscriptions du Musdc de Hanoi. 
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within their dominions. 1 The texts have thus been made 
accessible to students of Indian and Indonesian archaeology. 
The existing difficulties may not long defy their combined 
efforts. 

The scope of this thesis prevents us from giving even a brief 
survey of the records of Indo-China. This would, moreover, 
be superfluous, considering that the great majority of them 
have been published by various savants, mostly of French 
nationality. Their works arc rendered in English, too, by some 
scholars from Bengal. The Greater India Society, Calcutta, 2 
has undertaken a publication: Ancient Indian Colonies, in the 
Far East, the veiy first volume of which is Champa (Lahore, 
1927) written by Prof. Dr. R. C. Majumdnr. In this volume, the 
author has attempted a consecutive history of the country from 
the earliest recorded period. This excellent work, which is based 
chiefly upon documentary evidence, incorporates the results 
achieved in this domain by French scholars. Dr. Majumdar has 
arranged the principal inscriptions of Campa in chronological 
order and has appended to his work their texts and translations 
with notes. Below we shall discuss a few that are the first of 
his list. No such list seems to have been attempted with regard 
to the inscriptions of Kambodia; though, in addition to some 
French works, two separate treatises on Kambodia have been 
written in English. 3 

Vo-Canh Rock Inscriptions —This partly damaged inscription, 
engraved on the two faces of a granite block found near the 
village of Vo-Canh in the province of Khanh-Iioa, has been 
regarded as the earliest epigraph in Campa. Its contents are 
not quite clear. It seems to record a certain donation by a king. 
Tire name of the royal family has been read: Sri-Mdrardjakula. 
The word Sri-Mdra occurs, according as the inscription has been 
deciphered, twice in the second stanza (once in the beginning 

1 e.g. inscriptions du Cambodgc, Vols. I-V, published under the 
auspices of L’acad&ni des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Paris, 1926. 

2 From January, 1934, the same society has started a journal: The 
Journal of the Greater India Society. 

3 P. N. Bose, The Hindu Colony of Cambodia; B. R. Chatterji, Ind. 
Cultur. Influence in Cambodia. 
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of its first pada, and for the second time in that of the second 
pada). As far as our present knowledge goes, no mention is 
made elsewhere of this Sritndra or Srimaramjaktda. 

The inscription has been edited by M. Bergaigne ( Inscr ., 
No. XX, p. 191) and further commented upon by M. Finot 
(BEFEO, Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 3). Lastly it hns been included 
bv Dr. Majumdar in his Champa (Inscr. No. 1). A part of it 
has been erroneously deciphered. The editor held it to be 
entirely in prose. His remarks are: 'L'inscription, tout entiero 
en prose, au moins dans la partie conservee, dififere par le style 
ot surtout par le tour des inscriptions suivantes a partir du 
No. XXII. Elle differe plus encore des inscriptions du Cam- 
bodge, qui sont toutes en vers, y compris les plus antiennes/ 
This assertion has been weakened by M. Finot who observes: 
*Le texte, a part les demieres lignes, est en vers du metre 
casantatUakd* Dr. Majumdar has, on the other hand, stated 
definitely: There are two verses in VasantatUakd metre, and 
the rest is in prose.’ I venture now to point out that these two 
verses are followed by another in the Zardulavihidita metre. 
In the accepted reading some of the words, it is true, do not fit 
in with the metre, but this is due to errors in the decipherment. 
In order to substantiate this allegation, the portion in question 
may be quoted in its metrical scheme: 

lokastjasya gatdgati[rii?, i? or e?] duu-w- u — 

putre bhrdtari narUyake (??) oou-o- O — 

yatkincidrajata m suoarnnanwpi vd sasthdcaranjangamarii 
kosthdgaraka — yjaam priyahite sarovarii visrsfam matjd 

The meric suggests that in the first pada there must be some 
long syllable where a simple 4i has been read. What is read 
after vi is: na simluisanadhijasinerui which militates against 
the metre. The same does svasaimkaramchandena as has been 
read after ke in the second pada. Besides, this as well as the 
preceding ndrUtjake, according as they are read, has not the 
appearance of a common expression in Sanskrit. 

The final and the remaining words of the record are tadevam 
maydnujndtam bhavisyairapi rdjabhiranumantavyam viditamastu 
ca me bhrtyastja virasya.... These are obviously in prose. 
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Without having at our disposal the inscribed stele itself or 
a good estampage of it for examination, it is not possible to 
restore the text. 

Some conjectural readings have been offered as regards the 
beginning part, viz. in the text of the two Vasanlatllakd verses. 
In 1. 8 M. Bergaigne read rnnamanyat. M. Finot read it 
nynamasydm. Dr. Majumdar asserts: ‘It is no doubt the last 
portion of the word " purnnimasyam 1 V In other words, it has 
been assumed that die word refers to a date which is now lost; 
but that it was in any case a ‘full-moon day’. This is, however, 
very improbable. For, in the first place, the correct form would, 
in that case, have been purnna [or - nn\]mdsydm , i.e. with a 
long a-kdra, d, preceding syam; secondly there is no other 
indication of any date having been referred to in that verse. It 
may, at the same time, be admitted that a considerable part of 
the verse is missing. In the absence of any criterion, it is safer 
to presume that it may have been piinynam asyatn ‘completed 
on this*. 

With regard to the second stanza, M. Bergaigne would supple¬ 
ment the missing part in the first Jidda by reading: Srinwrar&fa - 
kulaca[n§aoibhusaiye]na. The suggested reading no doubt sets 
the metre aright, but ill suits the sense; for, the author would not 
have used a synonymous word caiiifa after hula. The supplement 
offered in the second pada , t)iz. $rimaralo[kanrpateh] hda- 
nandanena is likewise less convincing. Another questionable 
reading is karbyorvvarena, the final words of the same verse. 

No specific name has been assigned to the gift mentioned 
in the record. Still its nature, as is clear from the latter half 
of the third verse (which may bo translated: ‘I have given away 
all, whatever silver and gold, including moveables and immove¬ 
ables, stores and houses, etc.’), is the same as that of the Vtfmjit 
Atlrdtra sacrifice, of which the characteristic feature is that the 
sacrifice!- gives away all his property. The Viioajit Atiralra 
forms a part of the Sarvamedfia ‘Entire-Sacrifice’. 1 ‘As an equi¬ 
valent for one’s "whole property ( sarvavedasa , sarcoma)”, 

1 Cf. the $alftpaiUabr<ihr>\a»a, X, 2, 5, 16; (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XLIII, p. 320-21). 
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Katyftyana (XXII, 2, 26, 27) enumerates *ecws, oven, ploughs, 
sacks of com (or corn-sacks), pairs of slaves, animals for riding,, 
houses (or sheds), and couches/ 1 FagJiu is said to have per- 
formed this kind of sacrifice." If, indeed, the same 
sacrifice is meant in the present case, this is then the earliest 
document recording an orthodox Brahman ieal sacrifice perform¬ 
ed in one of the countries overseas; for, its simpler PaHava- 
Grfintlm characters certainly point to a date anterior to that of 
Ehadravarmon (c. 400 a.d.)* 

Two Cha-Dinh Rock Inscriptions (PL 1, fig, 1):—A rock 
situated in the village of Nhandhap, dose to the marketplace of 
Cho-Dinh, in the province of Fhu-yen, to the north of cape 
Varella, bears two short Sanskrit inscriptions, one consisting of 
three lines and the other of only one line or seven letters. Both 
have been edited by M. Bergaigne {Inscr. No, XXI, p. 199), 
commented upon by M. Finet (BEF.EG, Vol. II, p. ISA) and 
included by Dr, Majumdnr in his Champa (Inscr, Nos. 2 t 3). As 
has been pointed out above, 1 * their characters resemble those of 
Buddhadasa's inscription, in Ceylon. This confirms the approxi¬ 
mate date, c. 400 a.d., which has been suggested for them on 
paragraphical grounds,. 

As regards their contents, the first of these epigraphs contains 
the names of Dharmamaharaja Bhadrflv&rronn and Bhadre- 
£varasvflmia. The last is evidently the designation of Siva to 
whom the king Bhadravannan had built a temple which he 
called after his own name* Bhad res vara, as is clear from his 
inscription of My-son to be discussed presently. It is believed 
that the record 'refers to a sacrifice offered to Siva'. 4 The 
evidence for such a conclusion is, however, very vague. The text, 
being not well-punctuated, seems to have given rise to mis- 


1 ibid., foot-note 2 on the page Ml. 

^ Cf r Kalidasa, the Rpghuvamia. IV. Kfr na viJvnjitam Sjaltrt yaftmU 
tantmttdakffanw*. "He performed the Vjlvejit sacrifice where the 
whole property is distributed'; also V, 1: torn a&hoora vihajiti kfitU 
£arh nibU^mdir^iiaioiajiUam 'to that king who had given away 
all his treasures in the Vi(wijii sacrifice', 

^ See above, p. 32 (in Ceylon). 

4 R C, Majumdar, Champa (Book III), p, 3. 
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apprehension. It comprises, in fact, a few ill-connected phrases. 
I may quote the text, according as I would punctuate it:— 

namo deodya 

BUadreivarasvdmipddaprasddat 
Agnaye tvd justarii karisydmi 

DharmmamahdrdjaAribhadravarmmano yavaccandrddityau 
tdvat putrapautrambhoksyati 
Prthivi [i] prasaddt 
k$[a]rmmusiddhirastv 

Agnaye tvd, etc. is a Vedic formula that frequently occurs. 
The only difference is that instead of the common expression 
proksdmi ‘I sprinkle’ karisydmi ‘I shall do’ is used. This seems 
to be a mere slip. The priest repeats the above formula 
when he besprinkles an object in order to render the same 
sacrificially piure. This he does with reference to the materials 
employed in a sacrifice, such as grass, butter, water, various 
implements and utensils and the like. Tire following may l>e 
compared for instance: Krpxo *sy akharestho ’gnaye tvd justarii 
proksdmi, vedir asi Ixirhise tod jus(am proksdmi, barhir asi srug- 
bhyas tvd justarii proksdmi, etc. (the Vdjasaneyxsamhitd, 2, 1); 
and in the Satapathabrtihrnana, 1 , 1 , 3, 11: agnaye tvd justarii 
proksdmi Thee, agreeable to Agni, I sprinkle’, 1 The word 
jutfam in such cases is attributively used and not predicatively 
as it has hithertofore been understood, in connexion with the 
present record. 

It is, however, not clear as to what the tod 'thee’ in this inscrip¬ 
tion refers to. Can it be the very inscribed rock ? 

The compound putra)xmtram has been taken for an object, 
whereas it seems to be a subject, to the verb which has been 
read moksyati. This last word, in its turn, appears to be 
bhoksyati. The point will be clear when we compare how the 
double ma-kdra, mm, is formed in the words dharmma, -varmma-, 
kdrmma- in the same inscription. In them the lower m has 
also a notch (box-head), while there is nothing of the sort in 

i Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XII, p. 22; cf. also Bloomfield, 
Vedic Concordance. 
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the word under discussion. Moreover, in the present case the 
base line is not closed, as it always is in the case of the letter m. 
We have, therefore, to read: -pautrambhoksyati and not -pau* 
trammokfyati. 

The above considerations urge a modification in the inter¬ 
pretation offered by the previous writers. 1 We may render the 
text as follows:— 

Homage to God 1 

Through the favour of the adorable Bhadresvarasvamin! 

Thee, agreeable to Agni, I shall do [or I sprinkle]. 

As long as the Sun and the Moon [exist], the sons and the 
grandsons of the illustrious Dharmamaharaja Bhadravarman 
will protect [the earth]. 

Through the favour of the Earth [-Coddess] 1 

May there be success in [their] undertakings! 

The main object of tire record is thus a benediction for the 
progeny of the king Bhadravarman. The rest is invocatory. 
A Uoma may have been performed on the spot before the in¬ 
scription was incised. Do the contents of the epigraph point to 
the early efforts on the part of the Indian setders to spread 
and stabilize their power in that country? 

The shorter inscription has been read: Siuo daso baddhyate 
and translated: 'Siva, the slave, is bound (to tire post). 2 This 
explanation is responsible of a grave supposition that the 
epigraph probably refers to human sacrifice’. It may Ire pointed 
out that the ready baddhyate is questionable. If it must 
answer to the passive (present tense, third person, singular) 
form of badh ‘y/to bind’, the correct form would be badhyate, 

1 I may quote here the translation given by Dr. Majumdar:— 

‘Reverence to God! By the favour of the feet of the 
Bhndro4vara«v&tnm I shall make thee agreeable to Fire (i.e. 
sacrifice thee). So long as the Sun and the Moon endure, he 
(Agni) will save the sons and grandsons of Dharma- 
Moharaja Sri Bhadravarman. May the work (sacrifice) be 
successful thx*ough the garce of the earth.’ Op. cit., p. 4. 

2 R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 3, 4. 
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i.e. without d preceding dh. Some grammarians do admit of 
doubling dh in such cases. The first dh then becomes d. In 
this way the form baddhyate can grammatically be defended. 
Still it must be borne in mind that in such uses it is the letter 
dh that is essential and indispensable, while d is non-essential 
and immaterial. In the inscription, on the other hand, d con¬ 
joined with ya is quite visible and no dh. Furthermore, what 
has been read b is much rather c, since this letter resembles 
the v in tho foregoing word iioo. The part round the syllable 
dya is, in fact, somewhat binned on the rock; still the word that 
suggests itself to be read is © amhjatc 'is honoured, saluted or 
homaged’. The whole would, therefore, mean: Siva 1 dasa is 
honoured. 

The reading baddhyate necessitated the supplement ‘to the 
post'; otherwise there is not the slightest indication whether 
there was any such thing. The word dasa has been rendered by 
'slave'; but perhaps in the present instance it simply means 
‘votary’. 

It may further be pointed out that the interpretation ‘Siva, 
the slave, is bound (to the post)’ of the present brief record 
seems to have been strongly biased by the interpretation of 
the passage agnaye tvd justarh karisydmi of the foregoing inscrip¬ 
tion as ‘I shall make thee agreeable to fire (i.e. sacrifice thee)’, 
the correctness of which has already been questioned. 

The lettering of both the inscriptions shows that they belonged 
to the same author. It is, therefore, not impossible that Sioo ddso 
refers to the king Bhadravarman himself. The word dasa need 
not put a serious check; for we know that the Sinhalese king 
mentioned above, nearly contemporaneous with Bhadravarman, 
was called Buddhadasa, a name which literally means: servant 
of Buddha. There is thus no occasion of associating the sense 
of ‘slave’ with the word (ldsa in the inscription. 

My-son Stele Inscription of Bhadravarman:— The village of 
My-son, in die Quang Nam district, has yielded a number of 
Hindu monuments of great antiquity. The inscription in 


3 Does it correspond to iaiva in sense ? 
*BEFEO, Vol. IV, p. 805. 
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question, consisting of twenty-one lines, is engraved on the two 
faces of a stele which was found in front of a large temple, be¬ 
lieved to be the same as figures in the inscription under the name 
of Bhadre£vara. It has been edited by M. Finot ( BEFEO, Vol. II, 
p. 187) and appears in Dr. Majumdar’s Champa (Inscr., No. 4). 

A portion of the writing is missing. From the rest it is clear that 
it recorded a grant of land ( aksatji mtn) to the Bhadre^vara by 
the king Bhadravarman. The designation of the sanctuary shows 
that it was built by the same king. While the purport of tho 
record is explicit, its text contains some synthetical fallacies. It 
has been stated that ‘the inscription is written throughout in 
prose’. 1 Tho initial, that is the invocatory, part at least shows, 
on the contrary, traces of the Anustubh metre, e.g. 

siddham rxamo 
MaheSoara Umdnca pra ... 

Brahmanam Visnumeui ca 
luimo 

Prthiw Vatjur-Aka&atn~ 

A[A]p[o] Jyotika pancamam 
namaskrtvdham icchdm I, etc. etc. 2 3 

Mtj-son Stele Inscription of Sambhuvarman Another stele 
found close to the one discussed above, at the same site, bears a 
fairly long inscription, consisting of twenty-four lines. A consi¬ 
derable part of it is, however, destroyed. It has been edited by 
M. Finot (BEFEO, Vol. Ill, p. 206) without giving a translation 
of it. This has been done by Dr. Majumdar who has taken up 
this inscription in his Champa (Inscr., No. 7). Three stanzas in 
the Manddkrdntd metre have been detected in the text, and the 
rest has been declared to be in prose. 8 The record is no doubt 
in prose and verse mixed. One may still find out a few verses 
in addition to the aforesaid three. Two at least, in the Mdlini 

1 R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 4. 

2 The indiscriminate use of the nominative and of the accusative 
(while the dative is required after nomas) and the erroneous sandhi, 
e.ff. namo prthivt instead of namah prihiv f-, go to show that the 
author’s knowldge of Sanskrit left much to be desired. 

3 Majumdar, Champa p. 9. 
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and the Upajdti (or Upcndramjrd) metres, are prominent in the 
part cited below:— 

v/wv-rwov/ - u cQvhnnd prakd£ah 

vasafiravanisiiryyassampadu khydtamryyo (1. 11) 

and 

6aratprado?eruhirioabhyudeti 0* 13) 

The inscription supplies an interesting piece of information, 
viz. that the Bhadreivara temple had been burnt down and that 
it was then restored by Sambhuvarman who, in all probability, 
was the son of Rudravarman. The sanctuary was thence called 
Sambhu-Bhadresvara (5 ri-Sambhuvarmmana pratisthdpitah tatas- 
Sambhu-Bhadreivarah) . The grant of land ( aksaijini bhtnnih) 
already made by Bhadravarman to this temple lias been confirm¬ 
ed in the present record. The conflagration evidently occurred 
during the lifetime of Rudravarman. The exact date of this 
accident was originally stated in the record, but the preserved 

part now contains only:. -yuttarc$u catursu varsatatesu 

Sakandm vytitesv - .. i.e. ‘when four hundred plus.years 

of tire Sakas had expired’. Had this date survived in its entirety, 
the present record would, being dated in the 5th century of the 
Saka era, have ranked as the earliest of the dated epigraphical 
documents of the countries overseas. The restoration of die 
temple took place after the deadi of Rudravarman, of which 
the date was likewise recorded: ... parimdnc Sakakdle soapu- 

nyatUatjaddivamadhirudhasya Sri-Rudravarmmano .. but is 

now equally lost to us. A. number of astronomical details still pre¬ 
served in the inscription may perhaps enable an expert in 
astronomy to find back the lost date. The relation between 
Bhadravarman and Rudravarman is not clear. 

We may now survey a few early inscriptions of Kambodia 
as well It is stated in some records that the Kambodian kings 
belonged to the lunar race and were descendants of Kauijdinya 
about whom various traditions exist; but in spite of that the 
early history of Kambodia is still obscure. Bhavavarman and 
Citrasena (whose abhiseka- name is stated to be Mahendra- 
varman) are the two earliest known kings of Kambodia, to 
whom i*> ascribed the foundation of the free state of the 
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Kambujas as also their precedent emancipation from the Fou-nnn 
empire. Kaundinya is said to be the ancestor of the Fou-nan as 
well as of the Kambodian rulers; this perhaps points to their 
origin being common. No epigraphical record of the Fou-nan 
empire was known until recently M. Coedes ha s shown that 
two inscriptions, which have hitherto passed for Kambodian 
records, in reality belong to the Fou-nan. They havo been 
edited by the same scholar in the BEFEO, Vol. XXXI, pp. 1-L2, 
with plates, of which we may extract the following. 

One of these two inscriptions is engraved on a slate pillar 
which was found among the ruins of the monument of Pras&t 
Pram Lov£ on the hill of the Thap-mou6i in the plains of Jones. 
It consists of twenty-two lines, of which the first two are almost 
entirely effaced. It records that a sanctuary was founded and 
therein the foot-impresses of Visnu under the name of Cakra- 
tirthasvamin were set up by Gunavarman who is styled r&jasGnv, 
Ting's son'. Owing to the damaged condition of the stone, the 
name of the royal father is lost, but in the preserved portion 
he is stated to be a descendant of Kaundinya ( Kaundinya - 
variitasa&in 'the very moon of the Kaundinya dynasty’). Guria- 
varman’s mother also figures in the inscription in connexion 
with the consecration ceremony. The record further mentions a 
bhagavaddravya, i.e. a donation made by the founder to tho 
deity. The last two stanzas contain usual imprecations against 
those who might misuse that gift, and blessings for those who 
would make a proper use of it and add to it 

This inscription is placed in the second half of the 5th cen¬ 
tury, since its script exhibits a marked similarity to that ol the 
Uruvupalli grant of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa, dated 
in the 11th year of the reign of Simhavannan, the period ol 
which is estimated to correspond to the first half of the 5th 
century a.d. 

The second inscription is incised on a slab of schist, discover¬ 
ed at the monument of Ta Prohm in the province of B&ti. When 
entire, it must have been of considerable length, but in its pre¬ 
sent sorely damaged condition it shows traces of over twenty 
lines. The first two, nearly well-preserved, stanzas invoke 
Buddha; the rest presents a very fragmentary reading. It 
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mentions two kings, Jayavarman and his son Rudravarman. The 
former is stated to have employed the son of a Brahmana as 
treasurer (acUujakso dhandnaiii hrtah). The latter is eulogized 
for his virtues and dutifulness. Buddha, Dharma and Sangha 
are described to be in a flourishing condition. The record fur¬ 
ther mentions that he performed all the duties of an updsaka; 
this probably refers to Rudravarman. Next mention is mndo 
of his wife who is stated to have given birth to a daughter. The 
stone being for the most part ruined, tho purport of the in¬ 
scription is not clear; possibly it recorded the foundation of a 
Buddhist sanctuary by Rudravarman. 

It is learnt from the Chinese texts, collected by M. Pelliot, 
that Buddhism flourished in Fou-nan under the reign of the 
long Jayavarman, that the king died in the year 514 a.d. and 
that his son Rudravarman, bom of a concubine, succeeded him 
after putting to death the legitimate heir. These details leave 
no doubt that the kings mentioned here and those of the ins¬ 
cription are identical. The script employed in the record is in 
perfect agreement with the date known from the Chinese 
sources. We may thus say with M. Coed&s that Rudravarman’s 
inscription belongs to a date a little anterior to the middle of 
the 6th century a.d. 

It is interesting to remark that the two inscriptions, that of 
Gunavarman and that of Rudravarman, show the same arrange¬ 
ment of writing, viz., each line contains two padas with a short 
free space left between, while the beginning of every stanza 
is marked with a triple curl and two vertical strokes. They also 
show a close affinity with regard to the style of the language 
and the variety of metres employed in them. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain palaeographical peculiarities that justify Guna- 
varman’s inscription being anterior by about half a century to 
that of Rudravarman. In the case of the latter the characters 
such as ma, ha, la, kha have their base-line undulating, whereas 
this feature is not found in the case of the former. 

What is of still greater interest about these two inscriptions 
is that they testify to the early existence, in Kambodia, of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism almost side by side. That the cult 
of Visnu in that country in those early days also enjoyed royal 
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patronage is evident from Gunavarman’s inscription; although 
this cult was later superseded by that of Siva. The consecration 
of the foot-impresses of Vi$nu, the Cakratirthasvamin, reminds 
one of the Ci-aruton rock in West Java, on which are engraved 
an inscription and the foot-prints of the king Purnavarman who 
appears to bo roughly contemporaneous with Gunavarman. Had 
the author in his mind the engraved foot-marks of the Cakra¬ 
tirthasvamin in Kambodia, while comparing Piirnavarman's 
foot-prints to those of Visnu? The inscription of Rudravarman 
is, on the other hand, essentially of Buddhistic nature, but, 
curiously enough, none of the numeruos religious terms used 
therein is sufficient for determining whether it refers to the 
Hinayana or to the Mahayana. The use of Sanskrit may point 
to the latter; for Sanskrit in Buddhism is commonly associated 
with the Mahayiina. 

Thou Lohhon (Laos) Inscription:—This short Sanskrit ins¬ 
cription, consisting of six lines comprising three verses in the 
Anusfubh metre, is engraved on the north-east face of a sand¬ 
stone column which crowns the top of the hill called Phou 
Lokhon. It has been edited by M. Barth. 1 It records the erection, 
by the king Mahendravarman, of a Siva-linga which still stands 
on the spot at a distance of 2Js metres from the inscribed 
column. The brief record is important as it clearly states that 
Mahendravarman was called Citrasena before his anointment 
to kingship and that he was a younger brother of Bhavavarman 
(i.c. Bhavavarman I). The first two lines of the inscription are 
almost completely obliterated, but the text can be restored 
owing to the fortunate circumstance that two other inscriptions, 
discussed hereafter, bear identical contents. 

Two Inscriptions of Khan Thevacla (or Phu-Bo) These 
epigraphs belong to the same king and contain exactly the same 
text as the preceding one does. They have been edited by 
M. Coedes 2 who could also correct M. Barth’s reading in the 


1 Album Kern, Leiden, 1903, pp. 37-40; reproduced in BEFEO, VoL 
HI, pp. 442-46. Cf. also Aymonier, Le Cambodgc, Vol. II, p. 72. 

S» BEFEO, Vol. XXII (1922), pp. 57-60, pi. II. 
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third line: saTVvanulhatalakMftdh by reading it purt>u&mahdki- 
hkpmafu 1 

M- Coedes discusses, at the same place* two more (very 
fragmentary) inscriptions- el the same king Citrasenn-MRhendra- 
vanunn. Each of them records (lie erection of a stone effigy 
of the bull Nandi, 

The use of die singular in jitvemnndesainakhibm ^having 
conquered this whole land’ in each of the first three inscriptions 
suggests that the king was yet advancing his victorious march* 
whereas that of the plural in uijittja nlkhUfttuIeSdn 'having con¬ 
quered all die lands' in each of the hist two inscriptions indi¬ 
cates that he had completed his conquests. Since one of die 
five records lias been discovered at a considerable distance from 
the find-spots of the remaining ones (that are in. dose proximity 
to each other), the extent of the conquered territory is estimated 
to be fairly large, Maheudravanrian is known to have reigned 
about 020 a.d, t a date which quite agrees with the elaborate and 
elegant script used in his records. 

Srideb Inscription (PI, 7):— 

This fragmentary Sanskrit inscription consists of but six lines 
neatly incised on the upper pa** of a roughly conical stone. Its 
place of provenance is Srideb (or Sri Tep) 2 and it is now pre¬ 
served in the Bangkok Museum, The stone and tire inscription, 
when entire, must have been of considerable size. The preser¬ 
ved piece lias been erronously described as a Hnga, as has been 
pointed out by M, Coedes. 3 The Siamese themselves call it 


1 ahatalaksana ia a dot ox proa? 1 ion that. mtans '/oiTiquh’. Of, Raffhu- 
vafhia t VI, 71 : KokuUihfl itydluitalah^aru}'bh&t- It iA also writtsn US 
dKfaioJb&Mta ; cf, Amarahoftt, III* I 0, and Mnboa^(ifft'S commentary an it. 

2 The inscription was first noticed by M, L. de Laionqui^re, 
BOArC, 1009, p, H2S: and subsequently by M. Finot, BCAfC* 1&10. 
p, 143 and p. 151 p No. IS. About the find-spot M. Finpt states:— 
'Provient probable-men t do la Vat Vieng Cbaya, cflte Est de Ia penin¬ 
sula malaise, au X'ord de Ugor 1 , 

3 At& Asifftiea* XII (192B), p. 24\ and In his paper Note iitr 

quctques sculp bares prouertflttt de Srideb in Etudes, d'eriert- 

tall&ne, Ltoossier 1032, p, lfi£, pi. XIII. 

A passing reference to this inscription is also made by M. Claeys 
in BEFEO, Vol. XXXI (l&3lh p, 402. 
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lak mu'ang, ie. a foundation stone of the city (of Srideb); but 
in the preserved portion of the inscription itself there is nothing 
to confirm this. 

From an inked estampage, which I owe to the courtesy of 
H. H. Prince Bidya, the President of the Royal Institute of Siam, 
I have been able to give below a transcript and a translation of 
the inscription. The text is, however, almost equally legible on 
the plate accompanying M. Coedes’ paper. 1 It does not yield 
any coherent sense. The mention of Kaninarsi ( i.e . Vyasa) points 
at least to the Brahmanical nature of the record. Moreover, the 
expression 6urau (in the dual) seems to allude to two princes, 
perhaps sons of the same father; provided the foregoing words 
are really praj&pdlane. 

On the strength of palacographical evidence, the record may 
be asigned to the 5th century a.d. 


Transcript 

1.mat=tam (or mantarn] dharmmas=cokta ye.... 

2- .ri=Kamnarsis=tasya krta. 

3. ...-w — vetty=akhilajn sa codyam 2 . 

4. ..- u— s=sistaga[na]sya yai=ca 2 4 - a ve[or la] 

5. ♦ • • [gr] hi tan=nrpasirihena kurvvata punyasa [ncayarh?]* 

6. ... [pra?] [j]& 5 palane su° rau satyadayanvitau.... 


Translation 

1. ... the laws that were told to him.... 

2. .. .the sage, born of a virgin (i.e. the sage Vyasa), of him, 

made.... 

3.he knows all [what is religiously]to be enjoined... 

1 See footnote 3 on previous page. 

2 Jndravajrd (or Upendravajri or Opajdti) motro. 

8 The significance of the peculiar mark and of the double vertical 
stroke is not quite clear. 

4 Anuflubh mot re. 

8 The form of the curl, representing the medial d. is such as is 
found in the combination of the letter j alone. 

8 For the peculiar ligature indicating u, cf. the Tugu inscrip¬ 
tion of PflrnRvarraan 1. 2 in bhQnefteJtia. 
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4.and [that] what [or who] [is] of the revered ones.... 

5. .. .taken by the best king, performing pious acts_ 

6 ...in protecting the subjects, both [of them] valiant, 

possessed of truthfulness and compassion.... 

Conclusions 

In the very numeruos inscriptions, on copper and stone, left 
by tho rulers of the Pallava dynasty, no reference is mado to 
relations, friendly or hostile, with the countries overseas. No 
sea-voyage is, in fact, alluded to. It would, however, bo rash to 
conclude from this silence that such relations did not exist. Let us 
take the case of Ceylon for example. The epigraphical records 
of the Pallavas do not contain a word about any war waged by 
Narasiriihavnrman I against the kings of Simhaladvipa. 1 Yet 
we know from the Simhalese chronicle that he sent twice a naval 
expedition to Ceylon in order to secure Manavamma his rightful 
throne. 

The epigraliical documents of Further India and Indonesia 
are almost equally reticent about any connexion with India 
proper. Still it is a very remarkable fact that the earliest known 
inscriptions found in those countries of the Far East are all 
composed in Sanskrit, all belong approximately to the same 
period, viz. the fifth century, and are written in a script which in 
every respect is identical with the Grantha character used at that 
time on the coast of Coromandel. This is all the more noteworthy 
if we remember that not a single inscription in earlier Indian 
writing has come to light 2 in those countries and islands. Neither 
the Brahmi of the Maurya period nor that of the Imperial 
Guptas is represented in any of the records found there; 
although the former is associated with fervent missionary zeal of 
Buddhism and the latter with a rich florescence of Brahmanism 
—tlie two main faiths with which the culture of Further India 
and Indonesia has been imbued. 

l Cf. An. Rep. S.l.Ep., 1930-31, Shhtiavi^u having Touted the 
proud Simhalu. 

2 A Gupta coin of Chandragupta II has recently been discovered 
in Central Java; see Bijdrayen, VoL 89, p. 121. 
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Even more significant is the phenomenon that for several 
centuries the Pallava-Grantha has remained the only script in 
vogue both in Further India and in Indonesia (if at least we 
are to judge from the evidence of the inscriptions) and that 
during this period it exhibits a development running parallel 
with that which wc notice in the contemporaneous records of 
Coromandel. It is not until the second half of the eighth century 
that another script, equally of Indian origin, viz. Pre-Nagari, 1 
makes its appearance in Java under the Sailendra monarchs, 
and in Kambodia under the king Yaiovarman. 2 About the same 
time commences the independent development of writing in the 
overseas countries. In Java, the Dinaya inscription, dated in 
the Saka year 682 (i.e. 760 a.d.), affords the earliest specimen 
of the Kawi character. 3 A similar process was afoot in the other 
countries as well. 

Coming back to the earlier period, if indeed a parallel palaeo* 
graphical development may be assumed, it is justified to infer 
that there must have existed a close and constant contact and a 
regular communication by sea between Coromandel and the 
countries overseas, and that during several centuries ( c . 300- 
c. 800 a.d.) the Indo-Aryan influence kept spreading far and 
wide in those lands, while, at the same time, strengthening the 
cultural relations. 

Now this period roughly concides with tire rule of the Pallava 
dynasty in South India. 'Hie Coromandel coast was the territory 
over which they held sway. The numerous architectural and 
sculptural monuments built by the Pallavas constitute, through 
their peculiar style, a distinct contribution to Indian art Tire 
same style, side by side with the Pallava-Grantha script, is 
found back in certain monuments in Further India and 
Indonesia. 4 The culture of these countries during this period thus 
bears an unmistakable stamp of Pallava influence. 

X N. J. Krom, Hind.-Java. Gescl i., p. 5; Dr. Bosch, Tijdschrift, 
Vol. 68, p. 4. 

3 B. R. Chatterji, Ind. Cvltur. Influ. in Cambodia, p. 110. 

3 N. J. Krom, op. cit., pp. 4, 5. 

4 J. Ph. Vogel, The Relation bettoeen the Art of India and Java, 
p. 37. 
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May we go a step further and assume that the Pallavas had 
extended their authority over those far off countries? In other 
words, may we conjecture the existence of an extensive colonial 
empire of which the kingdom of the Pallavas formed the centre 
and the nucleus? There seems to be no foundation for such a 
conclusion. We have seen that the records of the Pallavas do 
not contain the slightest indication of such a state of affairs. 
What is even more important, the early inscriptions of Indo- 
China and Indonesia, which supply the names of several rulers, 
never refer to any allegiance owned by these kings to suzerains 
in India proper. In fact, it is surprising by these documents 
hardly ever seem to allude to relations with the Indian home¬ 
land. An exception is perhaps the inscription (dated in the Saka 
year 654, i.e. 732 a.d. ) of Changal in Central Java with its acci¬ 
dental reference to the KunjarakunjadcSa which has been 
identified with the Kunjaradafi of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd 
(XIV, 16) and located on the frontier of Travancore and Tinne- 
velly in South India. In Campa, in the My-son stele inscription 
dated in the Saka year 579, i.e. 657 a.d., it is stated that the king 
Gangaraja, when he abdicated the throne, betook himself to 
the Jahnavi, i.e. the river Ganges (prdydd ato jdhnamm). 1 

As an alternative to the above conjecture, we may presume 
that it was a group of ambitious adventurers who first set sail 
from the Coromandel coast towards the East. They may have 
been mere traders whose enterprise was crowned with such 
success as induced others to follow suit. The subsequent- 
immigrants may have been accompanied by equally ambitious 
Br&hmanas and Ksatriyas, learned and capable. They may or 
may not have had any definite intention to establish a colony 
and wield the royal sway over foreign soil, but must have found 
the circumstances favourable enough to do so; for, they have 
evidently done it. They do not seem to have had any royal 
connexion to boast of, as appears from the total absence, in their 
records, of any reference to their homeland. In the adopted 
lands they found their respective homes; and thoroughbred 
Hindus as they were, they kept up the torch of their culture 
burning. 


1 R C. Majumdar, Champa, pp. 29, 35, 163, and inscr., No. 12. 
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As early as 1886, when little was known of the Pallavas, it 
has been remarked by Sir W. Elliot: ‘For some hundred years 
before the seventh century the country, from the base of the 
table-land to the Palar and Pcnnar rivers, was occupied by a 
section of tho pastoral race, traditionally designated as Kurum- 

bars, of whom little is known.They are further stated 

to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, and 
carried on a considerable commerce by sea'. 1 2 * * We now know 
that the region mentioned was included in the Pallava 
dominions. 

We may adduce some further evidence from the inscriptions, 
showing that these early waves of immigrants must have hailed 
from those regions of South India that were under the govern¬ 
ment of the Pallavas in those times: (a) The use of royal names 
ending in vaiman, e.g. Bhadravarman in Campa, Mulavarman 
(son of Asvavarmnn) in Borneo and Purnavarman in Java, is 
common with the nomenclature of the Pallava monarclis; 5 (6) 
in all the dated records of Further India and Indonesia only the 
Saka^ era is employed. This era was prevalent in South India, 
whereas tire Vikrama era was most commonly used in the 
northern parts of India. Curiously enough, the Pallavas never 
employed the Saka era. As a matter of fact, none of their 
numerous documents is dated in any known era; it is their 
regnal years that appear in their dated records. Nor have they 
followed the example of the Guptas in starting a new era. (c) 
The title Dharmamaharafa assumed by the king Bhadravarman 
of Campa is (if at least it does not denote an inferior or a 

1 tfiwusmata Orievialia, Coins of Southern India, pp. 36, 37; cf. 
R. K. Mookerjl, A Hist, of Ind. Shipping and Maritime Activity, 
p. 51; R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Ch. VII (The Overseas 
Empire of Kolinga). 

2 Varman originally is a nominal addition used exclusively by the 
K^atriyaa, as against iarman by tlio Brahmnr.ns, gupta by the 

Voi$y«8 and dasa by the &&dras. This was for the ritual purposes 

(cf. Sr&ddhatatlvAm, iarmantath JJrdhmayaaya. mj&d varmdntath Ksatriyasya 
ca gupta-dds&ntakwh ndma praiastani Vaihja-Sudrayob). Later, however, 
varman denoted simply that the bearer belonged to a ruling class, 
irrespective of caste. The Pallavas themselves were Brfll»inoiia& of 

the Bhilradv&ja Gotrft. 
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subordinate rank) practically the same as Dharmamahamjadhi - 
raja borne by the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman. Both of the 
kings were again nearly contemporary to each other. The same 
title was borne by the Kadamba rulers as well. 

We may now observe the evidence, afforded by the inscrip¬ 
tions, with regard to the early stage of Hindu culture in the 
countries of Further India and the Indian Archipelago. Religion 
has all along been the pivot round which all the activities of 
the Hindus revolve. The same is noticeable in the lands and 
islands that came under their influence. Although ever sinoe 
the time of ASoka ( c . 250 b.c.) Buddhism had been spreading 
far and wide outside India, yet according to epigraphical 
evidence, it was Brahmanism that was first to reach the coun¬ 
tries under discussion. This colonial Brahmanism expresses itself 
in three main forms: Sivaism, Visnuism and the Cult of Agastya. 
All of them had their origin in India. The worship of Siva, 
chiefly in the form of linga, grew in those countries as popular 
as it was in India. It is in the My-son stele inscription of king 
Bhadravarman that we first come across a reference to a sanc¬ 
tuary of Siva. It was called Bhadreivara and is no doubt the 
same temple in front of which the inscribed stele was found. 
Many a Siva sanctuary was subsequently built in Campa, to 
which the records make frequent reference. Next comes Vaprn- 
keSvara, as stated in one of the inscriptions of king Mulavarman 
of East Borneo. But as has already been observed, it is not 
absolutely certain whether it refers to a Siva temple. In Java 
it is in the 8th century, viz. in the Changal inscription, that a 
Siva sanctuary and a linga are clearly mentioned. No special 
reference is made in the inscriptions to Durga, Skanda and 
■Ganeia who share honour with Siva. The very presence of their 
statues in Siva sanctuaries show that they, too, were adored. 
Among them the Mahisasuramardini aspect of Durga is the 
commonest The worship of Siva's footprints is perhaps un¬ 
known in India proper, but it did exist in Indo-China. In a 
record of Kambodia, viz. in the Bayang inscription (which con¬ 
tains two dates: the Saka years 526 and 546, i.e. 604 and 624 
ajo.) mention is made of a donation of a Sivapada. 1 Another 

1 B. R. Chatterji, Ind. Cult, Infl. in Cambodia, p. 46. 
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stele has been found there, which bears a pair of foot-prints 
crudely engraved, and above it a line of Pallava-Grantlia writ¬ 
ing: 6impacUidvayambhojam 'Siva’s two lotus-feet’. 1 

It is again in Indo-China that an early document testifies to 
the worship of Visnu, existent there. Tho inscription of Guna- 
varman, which is estimated to belong to the second half of the 
5th century, clearly mentions a sanctuary and the foot-impresses 
of Visnu under the name of Cakratirthasvamin. This holy place 
must have enjoyed a wide renown in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, as it was established by the ruling king who also attached 
donations to it The gold figure of Visnu found in East Borneo 
is another piece of evidence regarding the early existence of the 
worship of this god in the countries of the Far East. His incarna¬ 
tions, Rama and Kr$na, also shared popular worship, as is 
evident from the scenes of the Rnmayana and of the Krsnayana 
depicted at Parambanan and Panataran in Java. 2 Further 
epigraphical evidence about Vi$nuism is very vague. Tho 
inscriptions of Purnavarman in fact contain i^o'tndication either 
of Sivaism or of Visnuism. Still the latter has a slight possibility 
on the following considerations: (a) Purnavarman’s epithet 
vikrdnta perhaps alludes to the Trivikrama incarnation of 
Vi$nu; (b) his foot-prints carved over the inscription on the 
same boulder at Ci-Aruton are likened to those of Visnu 
(Visnorioa padadmtjam ); (c) the custom of engraving foot¬ 
prints is more commonly associated with Vi$nuism than with 
Sivaism. The inscription as well as the symbols engraved on 
tho rock near the fountain of Tuk Mas in Central Java are of a 
mixed character. Most of the carved emblems such as the lotus, 
the wheel, the mace, are certainly connected with Visnu. The 
spread of Visnuism as well as of other sects in countries like 
Siam, Campa and Kambodia is fully discussed in the recent 
publications, dealing separately with die cultural history of 
every one of the countries mentioned. The worship of Visnu, 
on the whole, has always occupied a subordinate position in 
FurUier India and Indonesia. 

iCorp. Inscr. Cambodffe, Vol. II, pi. LXIX; BBFEO, VoL XII, 
No. 3, p. 4; Vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 47. 

2 N. J. Krom, Hind.-Java, Gesch., p. 288. 
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The Cult of Agastya, on the contrary, found a most conge¬ 
nial home in these lands, especially in Java. The Vedic name 
of Agastya is Miinya. He figures in many a myth in the 
Ramdyana, the Ma)xdbhcrcita and the Purdnas. lie is otherwise 
known as Pitcher-bom (Kumbhasambhnva, Kalaiayoni, etc.). 
He is regarded as the presiding deity of tho southern region. 1 2 * 
On the mountain Kunjara in South India he is described to 
have his abode. 5 He subdued the demon Vatapi, prevented tho 
mountain Vindhya from growing, drank up the ocean, and 
performed like miracles. These myths have an astronomical 
bearing. He is described in the Brhatsamhitd (XU, 7flF.) as 
Canopus, one of the most brilliant stars. He functions after the 
monsoons are over. Waters grow serene on the rise of Agastya 
(Agastyodaye jaldni prasidctriti ityagamah, cf. the Brhatsanmhitd 
as quoted above). 

His worship in South India was, however, not so widespread 
as it later grew in Java. Mostly he appears as a companion of 
Siva, but also enjoys undivided adoration, especially in the 
later period. The Dinaya inscription (760 a.d.), for instance, 
records the erection of the statue of Agastya alone and of a 
house for the twice-born (dvijanarii bhavanamapi). A reference 
to Agastya in an earlier inscription is not known. The cult of 
Agastya in the Malay Archipelago is a fascinating subject which 
has attracted special attention. Although much has been 
■written about it, it still requires a more comprehensive study* 
Bhrgu in Campa and Hiranyadaman in Kambodia occupy tho 
same position as Agastya does in Java. Dr. Bosch has suggested 
the probability of a common origin of these three sages. 4 

Buddhism may have penetrated into these countries about the 
same time as Brahmanism, but no epigraph to attest tliis has so 
far come to light. The standing bronze Buddha image recently 


1 Cf. BrahmnpurSna : Aqattyo dakfinamaiam&iritya rutbhasi ethitah. 
Varu\i<Mij&tmojo yogi Vindhya-Vatdpimardcmah. 

2 RAmdyapa, IV, 41. 50 ; tatah Sakradhvajdkdrafi Kuiljaro ndma parvatafx 
AgoalynLhnvaivnh yotra nirmitmh Viivokarmnpa. 

. * The works already written: Poerbatjaraka, Agastya in den 
Archipcl; Bosch, in Tijdschrift., Vol. LXIV. 

4 B. R. Chatter) i, Ind. Cult., etc. p. 80. 
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discovered in Celebes 1 * at least points, through its style, to a 
much earlier period than any other Buddha statue found in die 
neighbouring islands. The period, of which we possess some 
definite information regarding the existence of Buddhism in 
these eastern regions, begins from the fifth century a.d. In tho 
history of the Southern Tsi (479-501 a.d.) of China, with 
reference to Fou-nan, it is stated: ‘In 484 a.d. Jayavarman sent 
the Indian monk Sukya Nagnscna to present a memorial (in the 
Imperial Court) which began with a panegyric of the Emperor 
as one of the patrons of Buddhism, in whose empire the Law 
flourished more and more’. 3 As discussed elsewhere, we possess 
an inscription of this king Jayavarman who, as M. Coedes has 
pointed out, belonged to the Fou-nan dynasty. This is approxi¬ 
mately the same period to which the two Buddhist inscriptions 
found in Malacca, viz. that from Kedah and that of tho sea- 
captain Buddhaguptu, may be ascribed. The existence of 
Buddhism in West Borneo about the 6th century a.d. is proved 
by the similar short Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on a rock 
near Batoc Pahat For the next century we possess some pro¬ 
perly dated and more detailed epigraphs. In Kambodia, the Vat 
Prey Vicr Sanskrit inscription, dated in the Saka year 586, i.e. 
664 a.d., speaks of two bhtksus , real brothers (sodnrau), 
Ratnabhanu and Ratnasimha by name. 3 Tho next dated Buddh¬ 
ist records almost all belong to the Sailendra kings of Srivijaya. 
The earliest among them are composed in Old-Malay. Of die 
two found in Palembang (Srivijaya proper) in Sumatra, viz. 
that from Kedukan Bukit, dated in the Saka year, 605, i.e. 683 
a.d., and that from Talang Tuwo, dated in tho Saka year 606, 
i.e. 684 a.d., it is the latter that records the laying out of a 
charitable park and in connexion therewith employs several 
exclusively Buddhistic terms. That is a fair proof of the pre¬ 
valence of Buddhism in that part of Sumatra in those days. A 
similar Old-Malay inscription of Srivijaya, dated the Saka year 
608, i.e. 686 a.d., found at Kota Kapur in the island of Bangka, 

1 Bosch, Tijdschrift ., VoL LXXIII (1933), pp. 495-513, with two 

pis. 

3 B. R. Chatter}!, op. cit., p. 22. 

8 Ibid., p. 55; Bergaigne, hiscr., pp. 61-62. 
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contains no such clear indication as that of Talang Tuwo, yet 
its presence points to the existence of Buddhism in that island, 
too; for the rulers of Srivijaya appear to have been great 
patrons of Buddliism. About a century later appeal’s the Sanskrit 
inscription of Ligor in Malacca, dated in the Saka year 607, i.e. 
775 a.d., wliich belongs to the Sailendra king Visnu or Visnu- 
varman as the newly discovered comolian seal suggests. It testi¬ 
fies to the expansion of the Empire of Srivijaya and at the same 
time to that of Buddliism; for, it records the erection of some 
edifices dedicated to Sftkyamuni and his two attendants, Avalo- 
kiteivara and Vajrapani. Three years later, according to the 
KaJasan inscription, dated in tlio Saka year 700, i.e. 778 a.d., a 
temple was built to the Buddhist goddess Tara in Central Java 
by a Sailendra king. Four years hereafter a statue of Mafijusri 
was dedicated by one Kumavaghosa in the same vicinity, as is 
stated in the Kelurak inscription, dated in the Saka year 701, 
i.e. 782 A.D., in which also a Sailendra king figures. 1 2 We restrict 
our survey to this period. 

As in India, so in Java and Sumatra, Hinayana preceded 
Mahayana. No inscription has, however, come down to us, 
bespeaking in clear terms the existence of the Hinayana form 
of Buddhism in the islands in question. From Chinese sources 3 
it is known that the School of the Sarvastivadins which belongs 
to the Hinayana was prevalent in Java. From the 7th century 
onwards we hear only of the Mahayana form existing in those 
islands. The Old-Malay inscription of Talang Tuwo is the first 
to furnish this sort of information. The MahAyana received a 
great impetus under the Sailendras. Their own records and 
monuments, including some from India, shed important light 
on this question. The NalnndA copperplate grant of the Pala 
king Devapaladeva refers to a vihdra built there by a Sailendra 
king, and later another similar document records the erection 
of a vihdra at Nagipattana in the Cola country. 8 A Nepalese 
manuscript, containing miniature paintings of famous Buddhist 
sanctuaries and deities Worshipped in India and abroad, mentions 

1 Bosch, Tijdschrift., Vol. LXVIII, pp. Iff. 

2 Xrom, Hindu-Java. Gesch., p. 108. 3 Ibid., p. 237. 
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temples raised to Avalokitesvara in Kataha and Srivijayu- 
pura. 1 2 This may quite well refer to some Buddhist shrines built 
by the Sailendras. Though the manuscript is much later, the 
sanctuaries depicted in the miniatures must have existed in the 
6th and 7th centuries. The same manuscript mentions a sanc¬ 
tuary at the mount Potalaka, which is mentioned by Hiuen- 
Tsiang, too.- Since tins Chinese pilgrim travelled in India in the 
first half of the 7th century, it shows that the Buddhist shrines 
mentioned in the Nepalese manuscript may have been in exist¬ 
ence a considerable time anterior to the date of the manuscript 
in question. 

What is characteristic of this colonial Brahmanism and 
Buddhism is that they present a blending which is unknown in 
India. Siva and Buddha are often represented as identical. 
ManjuSri, for example, in the Kelurak inscription is praised in 
ihcse terms: ayarii $a vajradhrk iri-mdn Brahma Vtsm/r MaheS- 
varaJ). Moreover Avalokitesvara seems to occupy the same place 
in Buddhism as Agastya in Brahmanism. The latter appears as 
an attendant to Siva in the same manner as Avalokitesvara" to 
Sakyamuni. Then again they are worshipped separately as 
saviours of the world. They have several characteristics in 
common, but we cannot enter into details in the present treatise. 

The exclusive use of Sanskrit in the early inscriptions is note¬ 
worthy. No Indian Prakrit is represented. It is well known that 
in the inscriptions of India, first Prakrit was employed, next 
Prakrit and Sanskrit mixed, and finally pure Sanskrit. The same 
order is observed in the Pallava records. From the 7th century 
onwards the copperplate charters of this dynasty are partly in 
Tamil. About the same time the indigenous languages make 
their appearance in the epigraphs of the countries overseas, e.g. 
Old-Malay in Sumatra, Khmer in Kambodia, Cham in Campa 
and Old-Javanese or Kawi in Java. 

The Sanskrit records found in those foreign lands evince a fair 
knowledge of the language on the part of their authors. This 
can be said with emphasis in refcnce to Campa and Kambodia 

1 A. Foucher, Etude sur ricoTiopr. BOuddhique, Paris, 1900. 

2 ibid., cf. also Beal, Records, Vol. n, p. 233. 
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where from the very beginning the inscriptions are both exten¬ 
sive and ornate in style. Records like that of Cliangal in Java 
and that of Ligor in Malacca possess even poetic merit. In .ill 
probability the authors of such compositions belong to the 
immigrants from India proper, though it is admissible that 
some of the natives, too, may have acquired enough efficiency 
in Sanskrit. Java seems to have been a great centre of Sanskrit 
studies in those days. According to the Sung biography, 1 * 3 
Jrianabhadra, who collaborated with Hwui-ning in translating 
the Agama texts of the Nirvana of Buddha and initiated Yunk’i, 
was a native of Java. This may afford some estimation of the 
scholarship of the native students of Sanskrit. The various works 
in Old-Javancse dealing with Sanskrit grammar, lexicography, 
prosody, etc., a make the impression that they were originally 
intended for the use of indigenous scholars. 

A direct reference to any Sanskrit work having been intro¬ 
duced from India proper is seldom met with in the inscriptions 
of the countries under discussion. Still there can be no denying 
that tills did happen. The Old-Javanese literature, which has 
not yet been completely investigated, abounds in Kakawins 
which are for the most part adaptations of Sanskrit Mahdkdvyas .* 
The great popularity gained by the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata in the islands of Java and Bali is evident from the fact 
that they have occupied the position of national epics there. 

The inscriptions from Campii and Kambodia are more instruc¬ 
tive in this regard. Bhadravaraman (c. 400 a.d.), in the My-son 
stele inscription, is called cdturvaidya ‘versed in the four Vedas’. 
The expression agrnye tvd, etc. in his rock-inscription of Cho 
Dinh is a quotation from the Yajurveda. In Kambodia, in the 
Veal Kantel inscription of circa 6th century, one AJqrtisvamin is 
said to be versed in the Sdmaceda? In the same inscription it 
is stated that ‘with the Rdmdyana and the Purdiia he gave the 
complete [Maha) bhdrata and arranged for a daily recitation 

1 Krom, Hindu-Java. Gesch., pp. 107, 106. 

**C. C Berg, Inleid, t.d. Studic v.h. Oud-Javaansch, 1928; Hindu 
literature in Java, in the Jour. 2nd. Art & Letters, Vol. V (1932), 

p. 122. 

3 B. R, Chattcrji, Ind. Cultur. Infl. in Cambodia, p. 38. 
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without interruption/ The name of the Purdna has not been 
specified, but the reference to the two well-known epics of India 
is not without interest. 

Besides, various references to Indian mythology are found in 
many of the documents; e.g. Amsumant and Bhagiratha in the 
inscriptions of Millavarman; Baghu in the Changal inscription; 
Dalipa, Mandhatr, Dronn, A^vatthaman, Daiartha, Hama, etc. 
in the My-son stele inscription of Prakaiadharman (579 Saka). 

The Sanskrit names (most of wliich are even now current, 
though in a corrupted form) given to. cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc. in the countries overseas is a suitable subject for a separate 
investigation. 
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FOUR YCPA INSCRIPTIONS OF KING MCLAVARMAN 

A 

Plate 8 
Text 

1 frimatali 6rl-narendrasya 

2 Kuijdungasya inahatmanah 

3 putrosvavarmmo(a) vikhyatah 

4 varifakarta yathilnsuman 

5 tasya putrii mahutmanah 

6 trayas=traya ivagnayah 

7 tesan=trayanum=pravarah 

8 tapo-bala-damanvitah 

9 fri-Mulavjirmma rajendro 

10 yastvii bahusuvamnakam 

11 tasya yajriasya yiipo=yam 

12 dvijendrais—samprakalpitah 

Note: In line 10, yastvd is a mistake for isfwi. 

Translation 

“The illustrious lord-of-men, the mighty great Kundunga, 
had a famous son, Asvavarman (by name), who, like unto 
Arhsumant, was the founder of a noble race. His were three 
eminent sons resembling the three sacrificial fires. Foremost 
amongst these three and distinguished by austerity, strength 
and self-restraint was the illustrious Miilavarman, the lord-of- 
kings, who had performed a Bahusuvarnaka sacrifice. For that 
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sacrifice this sacrificial post has been established by the eminent 
Briihmanas.” 


B 

Plate 9 
Text 

1 srimatO nrpa-mukhynsya 

2 rftjnah sri-Mulavnrmmanah 

3 d/lnarh puny a tame ksetre 

4 yad=dattam=Vaprakesvare 

5 dvijatibhyo=gni*kalpebhynb 

6 vinsatin=gosahasrikam 

7 tasya punyasya yupo=yam 

8 krto viprair=ihagatnih 

Translation 

“When the illustrious and eminent prince, King Mulavarman, 
had given a gift of twenty thousand kine to the BrShmanas who 
resemble the sacrificial fire, at the most sacred place (named) 
Vaprakeivara,—for that deed of merit this sacrificial post has 
been made by the priests who had come hither.** 

C 

Plate 10 
Text 

1 srimad-viraja-kirtteh 

2 rajhah £ri-Mulavarmmana[h] punyam 

3 srnvantu vipramukhyah 

4 ye c=anye sadhavah purusah 

5 bahudana-jlvadanam 

6 sa-kalpavrksam sa-bhumidanan=ca 

7 tesam=punyagananam 

8 yupo=yam sthapito vipraih 
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Translation 

“Let the foremost priests and whosoever other pious men 
(there be) hear of the meritorious deed of Mulavarman, the 
king of illustrious and resplendent fame—(let them hear) of his 
great gifts: Bahudfina, Jlvadfina, Kalpavrk?adana and Bhumidana. 
For these multitudes of pious deeds this sacrificial post has been 
set up by the priests.” 


D 

Text 

1 Sagarasya yatha rajnah 

2 samutpanno Bhagirathah 

3 . 

4 Mulavarmma. 

Translation 

"As Bhagiratha was bom to King Sngara.... Mulavarman.. .* 

Note: Tliis inscription is mostly damaged. Possibly, in com¬ 
mon with the other t/upa inscriptions of Miilavarman, this one 
also recorded some pious gift of him. 





THREE MORE YOPA INSCRIPTIONS OF KING 
MCLAVARMAN 


ProF. Dr J. Ph. Vogel has already published four yupn 
inscriptions of King Muluvurmnn from Kutei, East Borneo. 1 2 
They were discovered as early as Juno 1879. Three of them aro 
complete and one fragmentary. They were first dealt with by 
Prof. Dr. H. Kern in 1880. 

As late as 1940, three more similar inscribed yiipas came to 
light. 3 In July, 1941, I received a set of excellent inked estum- 
pages of them from Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director of Archaeo¬ 
logy in Netherlands East Indies, Batavia, Java. He wished mo 
to edit these records for their newly started cpigrapliical series, 
entitled Inscripties van Nederlandsch-Indie, of which the first 
number appeared in 1940. Subsequently the war situation grew 
worse and communication between Java and India broke down. 
And there was no telling as to when the normal conditions 
would be restored. Considering the importance of the inscrip¬ 
tions, I thought, I should no longer keep the discovery to my 
self. I therefore decided to publish them provisionally in the 
Journal of the Greater India Society, reserving the full treatment 
for the nfore-mentioned Dutch publication or the Epigraplita 
lndica. 

One of these three epigraphs is complete, one is slightly 
damaged, and the third, the longest and the most important 

1 Bijdragen tot de Taal- t Land - cn Volkenkunde ran Nedcr- 

landsch-Indie, Vol 74 (1918), pp. 167-232 with three facsimile 

plates. The article is in English. 

2 The discovery has been announced in the OudheidJcundiff Ver¬ 

sing 1940 of the Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederlandsch-lndie 
pp. 32 and 40, also in the Jaarboek VIII 1941 of the Koninklljk 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, pp. 103 
and 136. Again this has been referred to by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal in 
Jo urn. Gr. fnd. Soc., Vol. IX (1942) p. 117. 
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of the lot, is much effaced Their script, language and style arc, 
as is to be expected, quite similar to those of the already pub¬ 
lished records. Like these, die present ones also record certain 
pious gifts of King Miilavarman. Below I give their texts, add¬ 
ing my notes and translations. 


A 

Plate 11 
Text 

1 Jayaty=atiba[lah] 

2 Sriman—6ri-Mulavarmrna-ni [pah] 

3 yasya likhitani 

4 dauany=asmin==inahati[sthale] 

5 Jaladhenun=ghrtndhc[num] 

6 kapiludanan=tnth=aiva ti[ladanam] 

7 VTsabh=aikada£am=a[pi yo] 

8 datva vipresu rujendrafhl 

Notes 

The readings within the brackets are conjectural. The inscrip¬ 
tion consists of two verses, the first being in the Amisjubh metre 
and the second in the ArijH metre. The second and fourth quar¬ 
ters of the first verse are irregular. The second verse obviously 
forms a dependent clause, but the construction is not a happy 
one. The rule of sandhi has not been observed in 
1. 2. The form datva 1. 8, may be corrected into dattva. In 
vipresti 1.8, die locative has been used instead of the dative. 
The word dhenu in the expressions faladhenuii—ghrtadhenwh, 
1. 5, lias been used in the technical sense, as a synonym of dana. 
The opening words of the inscription echo the first })<ida of die 
following stanza in Valmiki’s Ramayana: 

jayaty=atibalo Kamo Laksinam\£=ca mahabalah 
raja jayati Sugrlvo Raghaven=&bhipfilitah 

(S undarahinda, XLII, 33) 
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Translation 

"Hail to the mighty king, the illustrious Mfdavarman of exalted 
rank, whose gifts have been recorded at this holy spot after he, 
the most excellent king, has bestowed on Brahmanas the gifts of 
water, ghee, tawny cows and sesame seeds as well as eleven 
bulls.” 3 

B 

Plate 12 
Text 

1 Sri-Midavarmmana rajna 

2 ynd=dattan=tilnparwatam 

3 sadlpamalaya sarddhani 

4 yupo==yam likhitas=tayoh 

Noits 

The inscription consists of one verse in the Anustubh metre. 
The word parmta has been used in the neuter gender, while 
correctly it should be in the masculine gender. The compound 
sa-dipamalaya is irregular, the addition of sa in the beginning 
being redundant. The dual number in the last word is synthe¬ 
tically wrong, though the sense is clear. 

Translation 

"The illustrious king Mulavannan gave away in charity a heap 
of sesame seeds together with a multitude of lamps. This ifupu 
has been engraved upon (and set up in commemoration) of 
those two (gifts)." 4 

C 

• Plate 13 
Text 

1 Sri-Mulavarmma rajendrafh*) sama(re) jitya partthi- 

[van ] 

3 The gifts mentioned here are quite after the injunctions of the 
Smrtis ; cf. Afantismriti, IV, 229, 2Q3, etc. 

4 Ibid. IV, 229 which speaks of the gifts of Tilas and Dlpaa. 
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2 karadaxh nrpatimi =rcakre yatha raja Yudhisthirah 

3 Catvarimsat=sahasrani sa dadau Vapprakc^vnre 

4 ba.trirnsat=sahasrani punar=ddadau 

5 .sa punar=jivadanam prithagvidharii 

6 akasadipam dharmmatmii piirtthivendrafh*] svake pure 

7 .mahfitmanft 

8 yupo—yam sthfapito] viprair=nnann ...ih=a [gataih*] 

Notes 

Apart from the lacunae, the reading given above is doubtful 
in certain places. The inscription comprises four verses in the 
Antisfubh metre. It contains several mistakes of grammar and 
orthography. The form jitya 1. I, is a mistake for jitva, but the 
correct form would militate against the metre. In karadam I. 2, 
the final n is wrongly replaced by anusvara. In rajendra, 1. 1, 
and partthivendra 1. 6, the sign of visarga is omitted. In pritha • 
gvidhatn, 1. 5, the first syllable should be pr. The expression 
karadon^nipatimi=cakre, 1. 2, is reminiscent of Magha’s kara- 
dikrta-hhupalo, etc., ( $Uu)xilnvadIw, II, 9) describing Yudhi- 
sfhira himself. The similarity, however, is accidental; for, 
Magha is later than Miilavarman by about five hundred years, 
and there is no likelihood of the former’s having known tho 
present inscription. Anyway, in this case it is poetry that is 
found echoing epigraphy and not vice verse. 3 

Translation 

“The illustrious monarch Miilavarman, having conquered 
(other) kings in the battlefield, made them his tributaries, as 
did king Yudkisthirn. At Vaprakesvara® he donated forty thou¬ 
sand....; he again donated thirty thousand. The pious king 

5 Mr. C. Sivaramamurti in his recently issued book, entitled 
Epigraphical echoes of Kalidasa, Madras, 1944, has collected nume¬ 
rous passages from various inscriptions, that echo expressions in 
the works Of VJUmtki, Kalidiisft, Dan din, etc. 

• This is the name of the holy place where Mfllavnmmn perform¬ 
ed charities. It occurs also in one of his already published in¬ 
scriptions, where it is described as I’unyaUuna Kseira. 
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once again (performed?) Jioadana 7 of different kinds, and illu¬ 
mination 8 in his own town.... by the pious one. This Yupti 
has been erected by the brShmanas who have come here (from) 
different (parts).” 


7 This gilt is mentioned also in one of the previously published 
inscriptions and has been explained, not without a misgiving, by 
Prol. Kern and Prof. Vogel as ‘‘gilt of live animats” and "gift of 
cattle (?)'* respectively. Can it mean "amnesty” or "setting aside 
of the death sentence”? 

*1 am not quite sure of the significance of the term /f kAiadi}>a 
here. 



CI-ARUTAN ROCK INSCRIPTION OF PURNAVARMAN 


Plates 14-15 

The huge boulder on which the inscription is engraved is lying 
in the Ci-arutan stream, not far from die village of Kampong 
Gradak in West Java. The inscription consists of four lines, 
each line containing one quarter of a verse in the Anvsfubh 
metre. Above the inscription is engraved a pair of human foot¬ 
prints, which is the subject matter of the inscription. In front 
of the foot-prints there is a short line of another inscription in 
ornamental script This is supposed to contain the name frt- 
rurnaoarmd. The main inscription is in Pallava-Grantha cha¬ 
racters and in the Sanskrit language. Palaeographically it may 
be assigned to about the end of the fourth century A.D. 

Text 

1 vikkrantasy=avanipateli 

2 frimatah Purnnavarmmanah 

3 Tariima-nagar-endrasya 

4 Vi$nor=iva pada-dvayam 

Translation 

"This pair of footprints, like that of Visnu, belongs to the 
illustrious king Purnavarman, the lord of Tarumanagara.” 



JAMBU ROCK INSCRIPTION OF PCRtfAVARMAN 


Plate 16 

This inscription is engraved at the top of a hill that goes by 
the name of Pasir Koleangkak near Jambu in West Java. It 
consists of two long lines, comprising a verse in the Sragdhard 
metre. Like the Ci-arutan rock inscription, the present one also 
has the pair of foot-prints of the king Purnavarman for its sub¬ 
ject. It is likewise in Sanskrit and in Pallava-Grantha characters 
of about the fourth century A.D. 

Text 

1 friman=data krtajno nnrapatir=asamo yah-pura 
Tarumayan==namn«L fri-Pumimvarmma. prachura-ripu- 
^arabhedya-vikhyiita-varrnma 

2 tasy=edam=pada-bimba-dvayam=ari*nagar-otsadane 
nitya-daksam=bhaktanam yandri (yan—nri)pfln&m= 
blmvati sukha-karam £&lyn-bhutam ripunam 

Translation 

“This is the pair of foot-prints of the glorious king of Taruma, 
the illustrious Purnavarman by name, who used to be liberal in 
giving gifts, who was ever grateful for and appreciative of the 
services rendered to him, whose armour was famed to be im¬ 
pregnable by the arrows of the hosts of foes, (and) who (thus) 
enjoyed the unique position —the paid of foot-prints, that was 
ever capable of exterpating the cities of (his) enemies, (and) 
that was always as great a source of joy to lus faithful allies as it 
was a veritable thorn in the side of his adversaries.” 


KFBONKOH HOCK INSCHIPTfOtf OF PGRNAVARMAN 


Plate 17 

Tlie fragment of rock on which this unique inscription is 
incised is lying in ft forest between the two streams, the Charutan 
and the Chsadane. I,ong ago, tho jungle was cleared around 
this spot for growing coffee. Hence it cams to he known as 
KeboH'Kopi or the Garden-of-Coffoe. The inscription is unique 
in tlie sense that it immortalises die foot-prints of PCLmavariuatis 
favourite elephant who bore the dignified name of Jayavis&U 
or Victory-Great The line of inscription is hemmed in between 
two life-size footprints of the elephant. Presumably these re¬ 
present the front two-. The language and the script are the 
same as are found in the other inscriptions of the king Tuniji- 
varman. The inscription is partly damaged. 

Text 

..., Jayavi&alasya Tarum-endrasya hastinah 
♦.. . [Air§]vat-abhasya vibhl t ~idato vaynm 

T&ANSLATTDy 

"'Here shines forth this pair of footPprints of Jayavisala, the 
elephant of the Lord of Tacuroa, like that of (ike god Indm's 
elephant) Airivata/' 



TUGU STONE INSCRIPTION OF PORNAVARMAN 


Plate 18 

The conical stone containing this inscription was found at the 
village of Tugu in the district of Bekasih in 1911. It is now kept 
in the Museum at Jakarta. The inscription consists of five lines, 
containing five verses in the Anus(ubh metre. The language is 
Sanskrit. Though it contains a date, yet it does not admit of 
verification. Palseograpliically the inscription belongs to the 4th 
century A.D. Its object is to record the excavation of a canal, 
named Gomati, by the king Pumavarman. Its script is the same 
Pallava-Grantha. 

Text 

1 pura. rajadhirajena gurunii pinabahuna 
khata kliyatam purim prflpya 

2 Candrabhagarnnavarh yayau 
pravarddhamana-dvavinSad-vatsare srigunaujasa 
narendradhvajabbune (te) na 

3 irimata Pu nin a v armm an a 
prarabhya Phalgune(ne) mflse khata krjnil^ami-tithau 
Caitra-sukla-trayodaiyflm dinais=siddhaikavin£akaih 

4 ayata saf-sahasrena dhanusa[rh] sa-^atena ca 
dvavinJena uadi ramya Gomati nirmalodaka 
pitiimahasya r3jarser= vvidaryya £ibiravanim 

5 brahmanair=ggosahasrena (na) prayati 

Translation 

“The Candrabhaga (canal), formerly dug by tire great king of 
kings, Pinabahu, passing along the famous city, flowed into the 
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sea. The beautiful Gomati (canal) with clear water, dug witliin 
21 days — beginning from the 8th day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Phalguna to the 13tli day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Caitra — in tire 22nd year of the prosperous reign of the 
illustrious Purnavannan, glorious, virtuous and powerful as also 
most excellent among kings, — measuring in length 6122 dhanus 
(bows), cutting across the cantonment of the grandfather, the 
saintly king, and having caused a great gift of 1000 cows to the 
Brahmanas, is (now) flowing forth.” 

Some expressions in the inscription are not clear. The names 
of the canals are after the names of two of the well-known rivers 
of India, Candrabbiiga (Chenab) in tbe \V. Panjab and Gomati 
(Gomti) in the Uttar Pradesh. 



BANGKOK MUSEUM STONE INSCRIPTION OF 
MAHENDRAVARMAN 


Plato 19 

On my way back from Indonesia to India in December 1960, 
I happened to stop for a couple of days at Bangkok. While 
there, I paid a visit to the National Museum of Thailand in com¬ 
pany with Mr. Nirmal J. Singh, Press Attache, Embassy of India 
in Thailand. We were cordially received and shown round 
by Prof. Luang Boribal Buribhand of that museum. I was sad 
to leam that there had recently been a conflagration in one wing 
of the great museum, causing considerable damage to valuable 
records and monuments. The gallery of stone inscriptions had 
also suffered much from that fire. As we were inspecting the 
exhibits in that gallery, my attention was suddenly attracted by 
a stone slab with a short early Sanskrit inscription, beautifully 
engraved in four lines. The same inscription forms the subject 
matter of the present paper. 

The inscribed slab, I was told, had been newly acquired by 
the National Museum of Bangkok. I leamt further that it had 
not yet been published anywhere. 

I am editing it at the instance of Mr. Nirmal J. Singh who 
was to supply me with a facsimile of the inscription as well as 
with the details as to the find-place and the circumstances of 
the discovery of the inscribed slab. I received from him an inked 
estampage of the inscription in February 1961, through the 
courtesy of Prof. Luang Boribal Buribhand. The accompanying 
photograph is a reproduction of the same estampage. Tins stone 
inscription had been found at Aranyaprades District (about 350 
kilometres east of Bangkok) by Mr. Serie Naenhna, Assistant 
Curator of the Provincial Museum. He found it in the vicinity 
of Prasat Khao Chongsra Chaeng during his expedition last year. 
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Tlie inscribed space measures 28 X 30 cni The four lines of 
the inscription constitute but one stanza, each line containing 
one quarter of the verse, the metre being Anusfubh. The 
alphabet is an ornamental type of what is commonly known as 
Pallava-Grantha of South India of about the seventh century 
A.D., and the language is Sanskrit, ns already indicated. As to 
the contents, the inscription records the excavation of a tank, 
•called Sankara Tafdka, by Mahendravarman. 

Even though thero is no indication in the inscription as to the 
identity of this Mahendravarman, it is possible to identify him 
with the king Mahendravarman, of Kambuja or Knmbujadesn, 
i.e. Kambodia, son of Viravarman and the youngest brother of 
Bhavavnrman. This last mentioned ruler is reputed to have 
founded the dynasty of Kambuja kings, having defeated his 
rivals, of the earlier kingdom of Fu-nnn. 1 It goes without saying 
that the present Thailand at that time formed part of Kambuja 
or Kambodia. Bhavavarman was succeeded by his youngest 
brother whose name was Citrascna and who assumed the second 
name Mahendravarman at the time of his coronation. The 
practice of assuming coronation names was in vogue in ancient 
India and was followed also in lands and islands that came under 
the IrnhvAryan influence. The reign period of this Citrnsena- 
Mnhendravnrman falls between the closing years of the sixth 
century and the early years of the seventh century A.D. 

It is further of interest to note here that the same Citrosena- 
Mahendravarman is known to us from two more stone inscrip¬ 
tions that have already been published. The earlier of these 
two is known so far in three versions and the later in as many 
;i$ six versions. 2 Again, the earlier one mentions him only as 
Oitrasena, indicating thereby that, by that time, he had not yet 
come to the throne. The later one expressly states ‘that he was 
formerly known as Citrascna and assumed the name Mahendra¬ 
varman at the time of coronation. 3 Since om* inscription makes 
him already well-known ns Mahendravarman, it mav be taken 

: Compare R. C. Majumdar’s Kambuja-desa. (or An Ancient Hindu 
Colony in Kambodia), Madras, 1944, pp. 47 fif. 

2 Ibid. p. 54. 

« Ibid. 
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to Ixj the latest of the three inscriptions so far known of him. 
It is quite possible that the present inscription was also made 
available in more than one version like the other two and that 
some other version or versions of it may come to light in future. 

The two inscriptions already known record each the establish¬ 
ment of a Sivalinga by the king, which shows that he was a 
devout worshipper of the god Siva. Ilis naming the tank, the 
excavation of which is the object of the present inscription, as 
Sankara Ta taka, accords well with that. 

Text 

yns=sri-Mahcndravannin=eti 
Muliondra iva visrutah 
sa Sarikaratatflk-ukhyan= 
cakhan=emun—jalSiayam 

Translation 

“He, who is known as the illustrious 
Mahendravarman, famous like Mahendra 
( i.e. Indra, the Chief among the gods), 
excavated this reservoir of water, named 
Sankara Tafaka” 



YOPA INSCRIPTIONS 


[Tl.is is reproduced from the bulla A nt'ujun, 
published in 1947 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Prof. Dr. J. Ph. Vogels 
Doctorate.] 


The magnificent contribution that Prof. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel has 
made to revealing India’s past has won him a very high place 
among the greatest of Indologists of our age. It is further a mat¬ 
ter of extreme gratification that even at this advanced age lie is 
ever active in his scholarly pursuits, and continues guiding and 
inspiring us by his own shining example. The thoroughness of 
his method of investigation and the restraint his pen exercises 
are indeed worthy of our emulation. On this happy occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of Iris literary career, I cannot think of a 
more befitting tribute than to recall these characteristic traits 
of his scholarly make-up and, by way of illustration, point to 
one of his early essays in the field of Indological researches. 

June 1910 saw a marvellous discovery in the shape of two 
stone ijCipas, exhumed from their watery tomb in the river 
Yaiminfi, at Isapur, a suburb of the city of Mathura, in the United 
Provinces. They now adorn the Curzon Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy at Mathura. One of them bears an early Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion, complete and well-preserved, which at the time of its dis¬ 
covery ranked as the earliest of its kind. A masterly exposition 
as to what the inscription conveys and what purpose the two 
unique pillars, with their uncommon shape and peculiar carvings 
had served in the past, emanated from Prof. Vogel’s pen almost 
on the heels of the discovery. 1 


i Annual Report, Archieological Survey of India, 1910-11, pp. 40-0, 
with two plates. 
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Another stone ijupa wns known at that time. It is inside the 
hill fort of Bijnyagarh near Byanfi in the Bharatpur State of 
Rajputana, some fifty miles south-west of Mathura. It had been 
discovered about forty years previously. It also bears a Sanskrit 
inscription, which in point of time is later than the Isiipur ifi'ipti 
inscription by 270 years. Although the inscription had l>een 
ably edited, 2 the full significance of the ijupa was brought out 
only by Prof. Vogel on the discovery of the Isapur ijupas. 

Outside India proper, a group of four stone yftpas had been 
discovered as early as June 1S79 soniewehrc in the native state 
of Koetei on the east coast of the islnnd of Borneo in the Far 
East. These were later removed to the Museum at Batavia in 
Java. They likewise contain each a Sanskrit inscription of about 
the 4th century A.C. Their importance as precious documents 
had been duly recognized and they had been treated of by so- 
great an authority as Prof. Dr. H. Kem, but it was too early 
then fully to appreciate the uui<jue character of the antiquities. 
An exhaustive treatment of them, therefore, became a desidera¬ 
tum, which wns supplied by Prof. Vogel. 8 

During the long interval between then and now, a good few 
more inscribed stone i/upas have come to light, both in India 
and abroad. The total number of the yOpa inscriptions so far 
discovered amounts to nineteen, sufficient to constitute a class 
by themselves. Those discovered in recent years have, with the 
exception of two or three, also been published. While it inav 
be considered desirable now to bring out a monograph, consoli¬ 
dating the researches done on this particular type of epigraphs, 
a recapitulation of them in this short paper may not altogether 
be void of interest. It might, by drawing attention to their 
common characteristics and peculiar features, pave the way for 
the more ambitious plan. 

The following list will give an idea of the distribution of the 
known ijftpa inscriptions. 


-Corpus Iiiscriptfonum Indication, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1868, pp. 
252-4, with one plate. 

3 Bijdrageti tot do Taal-, Land-en Volkenkundc van Nederlandscb- 
Jndie, Vol. 74, (1918), pp. 167-233, with three plates. 
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1 Isapur-Mathura, year 24=102 A.C.j ARASI— 1910-11, 
40-48. 

2 Kosam-Allalmbad, c. 125 A.C.; Epigraphia Indica, 
XXIV, 245-51. 

3-4 Nundsa-Udaipur, year 282=225 A.C., Indian Antiquary, 
LVIII, 53. 

5 Barnala-Jaipur, year 284=227 A.C.; El, XXVI, 119-20. 

0-8 Bndvil-Kotah, year 295=23S A.C.; El, XXIII, 42-52. 

9 Badvfi-Kotnh, c. 238 A.C.; El, XXIV, 251-53. 

10 Nagar-Jaipur, year 321=264 A.C.,; not yet published. 

11 Barnala-Jaipur, year 335=278 A.C.; El, XXVI 121-23. 

12 Bijayagarh-Bharatpur, year 428=371 A.C.; CII, III, 
252-54. 

13-16 Koetei-Boraeo, C. 400 A.C.; Bijdragen, etc. LXXIV, 
167-232. 

17-19 Koetei-Bomeo, c. 400 A.C.; Journal of Greater India 
Society, XII, 14-18. 

All, except the last, are accompanied by facsimile plates. In 
the case of Nos. 3 and 4, the facsimile published is only of a 
portion of the first line of one of the two inscriptions. These are 
under publication in the Epigraphia Indica, No. 10 is altogether 
unpublished yet. 

The first thing that strikes us is that most of the yupa records 
of India (3 to 12) are found within the bounds of Rajputana, 
the first two only bordering on it. Those of Greater India (13 
to 19) all hail from one and the same locality in East Borneo. 

For the sake of convenience, we may divide our material into 
two natural groups: Indian and Indonesian. Before going into 
details of the inscriptions, we may examine the form of the 
pillars themselves. The perfect example is afforded by tire 
Isapur pillar, which conforms in almost every detail to the des¬ 
cription given in the Vedic texts such as the Satapatha Brfihmaiy.t. 
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The remaining ones o£ the Indian group have not all come to 
us in their entirety. They vary both in dimensions and in scul¬ 
ptural details. One common feature of all the Indian yiipas is, 
however, to be noticed in the fact that they arc square below 
and octagonal above. Only the Niindsa pillar is an exception. 
This one is round diroughout. Besides those of the literary 
sources that have been noticed by the previous writers, there are 
some more that enlighten us as to the form and function of a 
f jupa. An interesting nomenclature concerning ytipa, for inst¬ 
ance, is found in the Brahmana Adhyilya of the Bhiimikanda of 
Yadavapralcafa’s Vaijayanti, a well-known Sanskrit lexicon. 4 

Y upo=slri samskrita-stambho hamayG)Xis=tu saubhikah \ 
Yiipdtutgnisu par£ixi-$thdv= 11pasthdo=iti samjnitau tl 103 

Agnistham trisu yup~adi ya&agneh sammukhe sthitam ( 
Yttpa-madhyam samadanam yup-dgram farina na slriyfim \\ 

104 

Kapake=sya casalo-stri vu'ile tiiparan—ak^ale | 

Vestanam tu parivyanam kumbd sugahand vritih n 105 

Yupe saptadai-dratndv*aratmr'inethiko-dharah i 
Uttaresarh kramad-aklnjd utlrasah scarumocanah u 106 

Tath-dnjano vaiyathitah ksdlanah iavasirsakah \ 

Suddhanvo rathagarutah saikhaltka-karanjakau t( 107 

Vdsavo vaishnavas=tvdstraJi satmujo madhura-vejanau t 
... II 10S 

“While a ytipa is a consecrated sacrificial post, a homayupa is 
one that is set up at sacrifices only for the sake of decoration, 
the two yiipas that flank every fire at sacrifices are known by the 
name Upastha. Whatever, yupa and the like, stands in front 
of the fire, is called Agni$tha. The middle and the top of a 
yupa are called Samadana and Tarman respectively. Hie quoit 
or the ring near the top is known as Casala. The rough unhewn 

4 The quotation is from Dr. Gustav Oppert’s edition of the 
Vaijayanti, London, 1893, 91-2. 
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bottom part of a yilpa is called Til pom. Its girdle is known 
as Parivyana, and mappings Kumba. If a yilpa is seventeen 
cubit long, these seventeen cubits, from bottom upwards, are 
designated Methika, Uttriisa, Svarumocana, Anjana, Vaiyathita, 
Ksillana, Savasirsaka, Suddhnnva, Rnthagarutn, Snikhalika, 
Karanjalca, Vasava, Vaisnava, Tvasfra, Sauniva, Madlmrn .and 
Vejana respectively.” 

The very first statement in this description lends itself to the 
inference that, while there was one properly sanctified sacrificial 
post at a particular sacrifice, to which the victim was actually 
or symbolically fastened for immolation, there were numerous 
other wooden posts that were erected merely to decorate the 
yafnabhumi. There must be more sacred fires than one on such 
a grand ceremony, each having a yupa in front and on either 
side of it. An idea of the picturesque view that these ornamental 
posts might have presented may he gathered from the descrip¬ 
tion of the Asvnmedlui sacrifice performed by DaSaratha, as 
given by Vuhnild in the Rdmdyana 

Prdpte yup’Occliraye tasmin $ad bailcah khddirds-tathd | 
Tdvanfo bilva-sahitdh paminasca tatha-dparc u 

$lesmfitakam(iyas=tv=cko devaddriimoyas=-tathu | 
Dvdv==coa vihitnu tatra bdJw-vyasla-pnrigwhau tl 

Ktiritah saroa eiHfite idstm-jnaii-yafna-kov irfdh | 
Sobli-drtharii tdsya yajnasya kdncan-dhimkritdbhavan t | 

Ekaoiih4ati-yupd$-ta ekavimtaty-aratnmjah j 
Vdsobhir-ekacithtadbhir=ek~aihim snmahmkritdh \| 

Vinyastd oiddhivat saroe Mjyibhih sukrltd drdhah \ 
Astdhayah saroa cca 6foksi\a-rupa-samanvital) u 

Acchfulitas-tc vdsobhih pu§pair-garnihatf-ca bhusitdh j 
Saptarsatjo diptimanto virdjantc yathd did n 

r> Bui aka ml a, XIV, 22-27. Itavnna’s Ron Meghnnaria is credited 
with a number of Vedic sacrifices. His sacrificial grove is described 
in the RHintii/nfin to be bristling with hundreds o( The vast 

number only denotes their decorative role. Tnto ynpa-fat-Aklrnaih 
aaumya-caityn-opaiobhtiatn I ilndari a vif-(hil'tik yiijiiaih .iriyu 
mthprnjtxtlnn-iva // Uttnrakfimla, XXV, 3). 
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We are told here that twenty-one yupas were erected on this 
occasion. Every one of them was octagonal and twenty-one cubit 
long. They were draped each in a cloth and adorned with 
fruits, foliage and flowers. The simile in the last line is very 
significant. The twenty-one yupas are likened to ‘the seven 
risks’ (the constellation of Ursa Major, consisting of seven 
stars). The idea seems to he that each of the three sacred fires, 
Garhapatya, Ahavamya and Daksina was allotted seven ijtijm, 
which made it shine forth like the constellation named. There 
were thus three groups of seven each. In the two bahti-vyasta- 
parigrahau posts we may recognize the two Upasthas, about 
which wc have just read in the Vaijmjanfl . Of particular interest 
is the specific mention that these twenty-one tjupas were set up 
for beautifying the yafna, sobh-vrtham iasya yajnasya. In other 
words, they were mere homa-yupas , as the Vaijdyanti would 
have it I am laying stress on this point, because some writers, 
while interpreting the yupa in its relation to Vedic sacrifices, 
could hardly dissociate themselves from the idea of animal sacri¬ 
fice. The prescribed rules as to the shape and size were per¬ 
haps not rigidly to be followed in the case of decorative posts, 
much less in the case of their lithic representatives which were 
more in the nature of commemorative pillars. This must account 
for the variation in size and shape noticeable in their case. One- 
of the points of disagreement shown in connection with the 
stone yupas is that their lower part being square has no parallel 
in the wooden prototype. In my opinion, it represents the 
tupaw, whereby is meant the rough unchiselled part of the 
wooden yupa, as we have seen from the Vaijayttnth 

Coming now to the inscriptions, we observe that those of 
the Indian group are almost all dated. No. I refers itself to the 
reign of Vasiska and dated in the 24th year of the Kusana 
era, generally identified with the Saka era. The remaining ones 
are dated in the Krta era which is supposed to stand for the 
Vikrama era. 

No. 2 is a partly damaged record and the date, if there was 
one, is lost in the missing part. No. 9 has no date mentioned 
in it, but is associated with the other three dated ones from 
the same place (Nos, 0-8). The form Krtehi for Krtaili, in- 
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denoting the year, found in the majority of the inscriptions is- 
an archaism. Nos. 3 and 4 arc both engraved on one and the 
same pillar, having an identical text. In the case of one, how. 
ever, the year is mentioned both in words and in figures and 
the form employed is Kriotjor^=<ioaijor~vMrsa4atatjor== y etc.; 
whereas in the case of the other it is indicated only in figures, 
introduced by the form Krtehi. The use of the instrumental 
case in such instances is noteworthy. 

The royal families represented in these records are Kusiina 
(No. 1), Malava (Nos. 3 and 4), Mokalui (Nos. 6-9) and one 
feudatory to the Imperial Gupta (No. 12). The sacrifices record¬ 
ed are Dvadasaratra, Saptasomasarhstlia, Ekasastiratra, 
Aptoryaman, Pundnrika and so forth. In two cases (Nos. 5 and 
10) the name of the sacrifice performed is not specified, but 
the common term sattra is employed to indicate that the yupa 
in question was in commemoration of a sacrifice. Nos. 6-9 and 
11 also record gifts of cows as dakflna. The usage of the term 
daksinya in this connection in the sense of dahind. is of con- 
siderable linguistic interest. There are more words and expres- 
sions in these inscriptions, that require explanation. Some of 
them have their echoes in the classical Sanskrit literature. The 
concluding prayer, faaddhfi-citte sydtdm, of No. 12, for instance, 
is reminiscent of Kalidasa’s 

Distyd Sakuntala sddhvi sad a pa l yam idam hhavdn j 

Sraddhd vittaih vidh&=c=6li tritayam tat soma gat nm ,| fl 

As to the Indonesian group, the whole lot belongs to one 
individual, namely King Mulavarman. The recent addition of 
three ytijtas to the four already known lias contributed con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge of the cultural history of that far 
off region. In shape and size, these seven yupas do not at all 
conform to the prescribed standard. They are crude shafts of 
stoue, of modest dimensions. Of the inscriptions on them, only 
one records a sacrifice performed by Mulavarman, while tho 
rest all record the various gifts he made to the Briihmanas. His 


0 AUn'juiiutiiaLunliih, VIT, SO. 
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gifts consisted of cows, bulls, land, lamps, ghee, sesame seeds 
and what not Some of them arc found enjoined in the Month 
smrti, while some others are mentioned among the traditional 
sixteen mahtidaiuts in the Punlnas. Ilis charities were perform¬ 
ed at the holy place of Vaprakesvara. The inscription recording 
his sacrifice also speaks of his parentage. He had two brothers 
and he was the eldest of the three. His father’s name was 
Asvavarman and grandfather’s Kun^lunga. The particular sacri¬ 
fice he performed is known as Baliusuvnmakn. Prof. Kcm identi¬ 
fied it with Balmhiranya which is a special kind of Soma sacri¬ 
fice. I may add that it is mentioned also in Valinlki’s Rama yam 
under the very name of Bahwmvarnaka , once in the description 
•of the peaceful rule of Rama: 

NUtjam pramuditah sarcc yutlid krlla-yiigc lathil \ 
Moamedha-tatair-istvd iatlul Bahumoomakoih u 

(Bulakftnda I, 94) 

and again in connection with the seven sacrifices performed 
by Meghaniida: 

Agnisfomo-tvamedhai-ca yajno Bahusuwrnuhth \ 
Rtljasuyas-Uitha yajno Gomcdho Vaimnva&tatlm u 
Maliet varo . 

(Uttarakanda XXV, 8-8) 

The seven sacrifices named here arc Agnistoma, Asvamcdhn, 
Bahusuvaniaka, Riij'asuya, Gomedha, Vaisnava and Mahcsvara. 
Its association with such prominent sacrifices indicates that 
Balmsuvarnaka was of an equally high order; und that redounds 
to the credit of Miilavarman. 
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Plate 20 

(Originally published in the Epigraph in 
Znjlanlca, Vol. IV, 1943, pp. 312-17.) 

Some time back I contributed u note to tlie Epigmphia 
Inched, 1 concerning the text of the Tiriyuy Rock-Inscription 
which has been edited by Mr. (now Dr.) S. Paranavitana. 3 It 
has been shown therein that die inscription is neither “fragmen¬ 
tary’ nor 4 in prose’ as held by the learned Editor, but that it is 
almost entire and is wholly in verse except perhaps the eleventh 
or the last line, the first ten lines containing each a stanza in 
the Narclafaka metre. This observation was based on die text 
presented by Dr. Paranavitana ns well as on the plate accom¬ 
panying his paper. I could then also suggest some additions 
and alterations in the given text. 

Later on an inked estnmpage of this huge inscription was 
kindly made available to me by Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Archaeolo¬ 
gical Commissioner in Ceylon, Colombo, through Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Government Epigrnphist for India, Ootacamund. 
That has enabled me to study the record more closely and to 
make out its text more accurately. I, however, regret that, the 
estampage being much worn out through use, it has not been 
possible for me to restore the text completely. Even some of 
the deciphered portions are open to question. Still I venture 
to offer here my reading of the epigraph, believing that the 
present attempt will be found an appreciable improvement 
upon the previous one. 

tVol. xxiii, pp- 196-197. 

2 E. Z., Vol. IV, pp. 151-160 and plate. 
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To (lie remarks made in my note referred to above T may 
now add that even the eleventh line contains a stanza wliicli 
is in the Upajdli metre. Tims die whole inscription, except the 
phrase abhtion-st;abh tiutls=saro e a-dharmmvh at the end, is 
decidedly in verse. It may further be noticed that sandhi has 
not been observed in certain cases, e,g. bhagavan tad {lines 
5, 6), that the forms of final f, n, and m arc so indicated by 
their smaller si/A and that there arc several superfluous marks 
■of punctuation in the inscription. Tins will be clear from tho 
footnotes to the transcript given below, where some more pec if 
larities have also been pointed out 

The altered reading must necessitate several changes in Dr. 
Farnnavitaua's interpretation of the record. A lew instances 
may be cited here. Tho fifth stanza has been fully deciphered. 
The sense of its first quarter, where bhnhtuJhfiro has been read 
instead of Buddh/hiikuro, is now quite clear. It refers to a well- 
known attribute of A violates vara: 'who carries in his tiara a 
shining image of the Mahamum (the Buddha)', It may, in pass¬ 
ing, be remarked that the word (line 6), which has. 

been rendered as 'of sweet speech', is like Manjusvara and 
Msmjughosa, 3 another appellation of the youthful Bodhisattva 
Manjuiri. The expression that follows the name Manjuvag des¬ 
cribes him as "one who dispels passion, vice, and son L ow*. The 
lino thus does not contain the doubtful term da ham of dftfwi. 
Moreover, it is now evident that the Gir ikfltidi-C&Ufjd was 
the abode of the triad: the lord Buddha, Avalokilosvura, and 
Manju^ri. Finally, attention inn)' be drawn to the two names 
applied to the merchants' groups who arc stated in the inscrip¬ 
tion to have built the GlrikantU-Ctiilifa. They have been 
made out as Trapussaka and WJIika, whereas I read them as 
Trapussaka and Vallihika, According to Dr. Par an a vi tan a they 
'‘seem to be corruptions of Traps tm and BJialUka, the names of 
the two merchants who offered food to die Buddha immediately 
after his enlightenment/ That they cannot be 'corruptions* is ' 
shown below. Furthermore, ho holds the persons Trapussaha 


a For these two names see Index to SatMlwrtnripiwfarTAti, trans¬ 
lated toy H. Kern in Sacred BooTc? of ilic East, vol. xiti 
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and Vallika to be identical with Trapu$a and Bhallika. This 
implies tliat the Girikandi-Caittja was built in Ceylon during 
the very lifetime of the Buddha, which is simply incre¬ 
dible. It may be pointed out that each of the two names in the 
inscription has the plural termination by which more than two 
persons arc meant. Dr. Paranavitana passes over this difficulty 
by assuming that the terms ‘would l>e applicable to them (i.e. 
Trnpnjta and Bhallika) and to the merchants who accompanied 
them’, which is not likely. It will Ikj seen that in the present 
text the names Trapussaka and Vallikaka show each an addi¬ 
tional ka at the end as compared with the original terms 
Trapusa and Bhallika. Usually in corrupt forms elimination and 
not addition of certain syllables is noticeable. Hence the forms 
in question may not be corruptions. It is, I thiuk, better to take 
Trapussa and Vallika as variants of Trapusa and Bhallika and 
the final ka in the former two as a suffix indicating similitude. 4 
We may thus have no difficulty in explaining the plural termi¬ 
nation nor arc we forced to conclude that the Girikandi- 
Caittja dates fro mtlie time of the Buddha. It is, on the other 
hand, more natural to suppose that the inscription was caused 
to be incised by the very merchants who are said to have estab¬ 
lished the shrine, and that in their devotional ardour they com¬ 
pared themselves to tho two merchants, Trapusa and Bhullika, 
famed in the Buddhist scriptures. Thus the closing decades of 
the seventh century or the first half of the eighth, tho date 
assigned to the inscription, may be the approximate date of 
the shrine as well. 


* Compare Pan ini’s Axftidh’tiif/i, i*n!ijdihj>int ca. 5.3.97; or, as Rao 
Bahadur IC. N. Dikshlt kindly suggests to me, the expression may 
mean 'followers of Trapfipaa and Vallika’. 
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Text 

[Metres: verses 1-10 N arch faka; v. 11 Upajuli, being a combi¬ 
nation of Vamastha and Upendracajra] 


no 7 

1 Aviiata-blmkti-y ukta-Iirdayuir=avada tu-gunnih 

8 8 
prathamatara-pradTina-gunu* [murtti] bliir=eka-guvnu 
bhagav.iti Snkya-rfija-tilake Sugate sutaram= 

in n 

adhigata-dhutu[ge] jvnlati sainmukhum=e\*n [nninau?] [1° | 


is in 

2 [SuJlilanidhf-prayan-caturaih kiava-vikrayibhib | 
bahu-vidl)a-yunnpritrn-paripurita-blia( bha) nda-^ataib 

14 

kusaln-va.<ut=sa]uiyn-nija-clevatay=ri (pi sa)dii | 

bbnvati [bba]\isyad-alpa-[Girika]ndikam=it)'=udite nt—°] 


This letter is undoubtedly an initial a, though its upper part 
looks blurred on the impression. 

fl A superfluous stroke is seen hanging down from the middle of 
the bhtt, which may in fact be a natural crack on the stone. 

7 The visarga is not very clear. The dmttju following it is not 
necessary. 

* The rock shows a slightly slanting fissure which issues from the 
lower end of the ta and runs down across the next three lines. 

The au mntrn in rou is not clear. On the impression it looks 
more like o.mdtrd. 

Between the syllables jva and Za occurs a big crack which runs 
across the first three lines. 

11 The close of each stanza in this inscription is marked by a tri¬ 
angular sign as is clearly seen below in lines 4-6 and 10. Traces 
of similar signs are discernible also in line 1-3, though here they 
appear linked up by a vertical line running across them. 

12 While the sa is not clear, there are traces of two superfluous 
syllables before it 

» The dapda is unnecessary, Read °bhirz=bau-. 

24 The reading dtvotay^dpi tetdd is not certain. The following 
dapda is unnecessary. 
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is 1a 

3 [Sali]lanitlhis=taha(tali?) samavatiryya sameta-gunaihr= 

It 16 10 

upngata-niiga-ra jfi-sabhi (hi) tair=upa3 antatarais= 
tn(d=ap)i vanig-gniiaih krtam=idam pravibhSti muda 
vara-Girika[ndi-c]aityam=iti vat=prathitam=bhuvane u 

[3M 

so 

4 u u u w — o — [sa?]kulam==avfta[m=amb]uruha- j 
prakara-krt-opaliara-rucir—arhgana-bhumi-talam ( 

sa hi hi m=abhipmsann a-n ura-inapdala-bhakti-natam 
vari(ra)-Girlkancli-caityam=abhinamya karomi natiih 

(tim) |, [4*] 

21 

5 Maku[ta]-manu krta-sphuta-Mahimimi-biriiba-dkaror \ 
nivasati yatra siddha-sura-kinnara'pujyatamah \ 
gunii— AvalokiteSvara iti prathito bhagavan 
tad=ahar-ahar=nam£mi Girikandika-caityam=aham n [5*] 

22 

6 Munir=api Manjuvag=madana-dosa-visada-harah 

28 

kanaka-vibhusan-ojva (jjva) la-victtrita-gatra-Tu cir= 

2-1 

nniyatain=upaiti yatra sukumara-tanur==bhagavaii 
tad=aham=api pranaumi Girikandikacaitya-varam u [6*] 


is The sign between and sta has been taken to be that for 
antwnJUtikn. 

10 The visarga is redundant. 

17 The ta has a scratch over it. 

1 *The jI*9troke3 in .nAga-rflJa are not very a clear. 

*0 Read °raih tads. The to in sta is faint. 

20 The first eight letters of this line are entirely lost 

27 This dopfta is unnecessary. 

62 A little space has been left blank between • harah and kanaka-. 

28 A rfajiffa is visible after -ruci. Read -rt«*»/yni 0 . 

24 The U'Utuira in the ku is not clear. 
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SB 

7 Surasarid-abja-parnna-puta-purita-giuidlm-jalah 

kara-bhrla-puspardhripa-roaj t ii-d!pa*nivedya-dhnrfih \ 
sa-lali(li) tam=ainganas=surapurfid==avatiryya mudfl 
vidudhati pujanarii bhagavato Girikandi-jusah n [7°] 

26 27 

8 Siirapatir=apy=aneka-parivara-sur-rtnugatah 

28 20 

sa-lali (li) ta-dvya^arhkha-patnbam prnnidhnna-gatah j 

.no 

surataru-sanibhav-iirdra-kosuma-prakaram vlkiran 
vara-Girikandike pranipatan=kurute sukrtam(tam) n [8°] 

m ns 

9 Pratidinam=arcca (rcya ) manam=ah [i] bh [i]r=aneka-sa 

[taih] 

38 * 84 

avirala( la )-Simghalc(hale )ndra-jana-kalpita-pujya-sa(tam) | 
vi$aya-niri (ri) ti-kdranam=upasitam=3ryya-^atair= 
aham=api pujayami Girikandi-gatam Sugata[m](tam) n 

[9*1 


25 Between jalnti and kara- some space has been left uncngraved. 

2<J While the syllable «ii is not very clear, the following ra is 
partly covered by the crack which runs below the next six letters. 

27 The a-ntrok© in the rd is not clear. 

2 ® Between pra and »»» there occurs a crack which extends down 
in the next line where it separates ka and Ipi of the word kalpita. 

20 The visarga is not very clear. 

fl0 A superfluous day (in is faintly visible after vikiran. 

3i Dr. Paranavitana reads here pratidinam=nrcc<imdnaffhj maha- 
girau, but that does not seem to be correct, because it does not fit 
in with the metre. Moreover, what he reads as rau is clearly ra. 
This line of the metre appeal's to be short of one short syllable. 

82 The letters ne and ka are separated by a crack which runs 
downwards across the next line separating there da and [&]• 

88 This letter is clearly an initial a. If the reading of the pre¬ 
vious word is right, then we may read -intair z=:avirala-. 

84 There is a big scratch here, which covers the letter following 
Sa and runs horizontally up to the top of the next vi. A little space 
below the scratch is left uninscribed. 
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35 Sfi 

JO Snkala tamo*paham=bhagavato da[sa] — uu — 

37 

vara-Girikandi-caitya[rh] prati nimna-dhiya | 

93 30 40 

Kf \j nm*alrtin=a-yad=abhavat=kusalam=pracitam= 

41 4S 43 44 

hhuvntu bhav-ul)clhi-duhkha-parilu(hl)nam=ancna jagat n 

[10*J 

4 ? 

il Krt;»'prali[jnai] VJ mil-U- 

40 

v/ — u-o u — u — yana | 

47 48 

Trapussakair=Vvallikakair=wanig-ganaih 

krtnrii kr[t-firthai?] r=Girikancli-caityam n [11*] 

40 

AbJjava-svabhavfLs=sarwa-dh armmah 


33 This pa looks more like pi. 

;,fl While A* wm partly be made out, the next four letters are com¬ 
pletely obliterated. After bhagavato there was perhaps Daiabhiimi 
or Dwtabhamigtt which is an epithet of the Buddha. 

37 This letter has been rendered obscure by the crack over it. 

38 The second of these two syllables looks like ti. It can also 
be ga or iA. The probable reading is tti or prati. 

3! 'The crack which has also partly covered the percedlng two 
nk sar a a has obscured this one very much. 

40 A superfluous dantla is discernible after fa. 

41 A scratch is seen below va. 

43 The <f-«fcroko in tv! has been covered by a crack over it 

43 The visarga is not quite clear. 

44 This na also looks like ne. 

43 Only the first four letters of this line of the verse are clear. 
The remaining seven or eight are rather obscure. The seventh akfarA 
is clearly ma. 

40 The preceding ten syllables have been destroyed. 

47 This ka is not very clear. 

48 The stone is chipped off a little to the right side of t»i. 

48 The tf-atrokoa jn this portion are not very clear. 




ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX 


The figures refer to pages, n after a figure to footnotes. The 
following other abbreviations are also used: au. = author; ca. = 
capital; eh. = Chief; cl. = city; co. = country; de. = deity; 
ili. = district or division; do. = ditto; dtj. = dynasty; f. = family; 
feud. — feudatoiy; gen. = general; gr. = grant; ins. = inscrip¬ 
tion; k. = king; loc. locality; m. — male; mo. «= mountain; 
myth, = mythological; n. = name; off. = office, officer; peo. = 
people; pr. = prince, princess; pro o. = province; < 7 . = queen; reZ. 
= rehgions; ri. = river; s.a. = same as; sur. = surname; te. = 
Semple; tit. — title; in. == town; vill. = village; wk. = work. 




INDEX 


A 

a, 22 n 

a, initial, 46 n, 112 n 
d, 22, n, 71 u, 113 u, 114 n, 
115 n 

Abhijndna&iktmtala, tck., 107 
n 

(i})hi?cka-mmc, 66 
Adliimukti, disciple of Ja- 
yanta, 28, 30 and n, 34 
Aoityn, Cola. K., 9 
Adivaraha Mandapa Cave te., 
4,5-6 

Agastya, ascetic, 5, 51, 78 and 
n 

Agastya, de., 78 and n, 81 
Agastya, s. a., Munya, ascetic, 
78 

Agastya, s. a., VaprakcSvara, 
do., 51 

Agastya as Canopus, a star, 
78 and n 

Agastya, companion of Siva, 
78 

Agastya, cult of, 76, 78 
Agastya, statue of 49, 78 
Agastya, worship of, 78 
Aggalanimmati, Kadamba pr., 
9 

Agni, de., 62, 63 and n 
Agnistha, Kind of Yiipa, 104 
Ahavaniya, sacred fire, 106 
Aihole pratiasti, 5 
Airftvata, n. of Indra’s ele¬ 
phant, 95 

Airavate^vara, te., 8 n 
Akd6a. de., 65 
tihttadipa, 91, 92 n 


aksaijini bhumih, 66 
aksayi nivi, 65 
Alasanda, co., 11 n 
Alasanda, s.a., Alexandria, 
do., 11 n 

Alexandria, do., 11 n 
Allahabad, in., 103 
Allahabad pillar vra&asti, 3 
amanta, system for reckoning 
days of the month, 42 
Amarakofa, wk., 16 n, 70 n 
Amaranatha, n. of de. and 
sanctuary, 51 
Atnffa, seat of, 33 
Amrtapada, 33 
amrtapada, amatapada, s.a., 
nirvana, 33 n 

Aih£umanta, trujih. k. of solar 
dy. of Ayodliyii, 51, 83, 85 
am^umant, the Sun, rrufth. 
founder of the solar race , 
51, 85 

Anjana, the 4th cubit ot a 
Yiipa, 104*105 

amittarabhisainifaksamvo 

(bo)-<lhi, Buddhistic term, 
38 

au matra resembling o m/ltra 
112 n 

Anuradhapura, loc., 12 
anvaijacidhti, cp. of Sanna, 
_ 47 n 

Apah, de., 65 
Aparajita, Pallaca k., 10 
Aparajitavarmnn, do., 9 
Appar, n., 4 
Aranyaprades, di., 98 
ardhasdma , kind of metres, 27 
Arijam/I, 30 
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Aryasura, au., 25 
asi, an indeclinable equal to 
team, 30, 33 n 

asmi, an indeclinable meaning 
I, 33 n 

A4oka, Maurya k., 10, 76 
Asttidhtffltfi, t ck., 110 n 
asti, an indeclinable meaning 
he, 33 n 

A$vagho$a, au., 19 n, 
A^vatthaman, Epic hero, 83 
Asvavarman, father of Mula- 
varman, k. of Borneo, 50, 
75, 85, 108 

Atyantakuma, TaUata k., 7 
Atyantakilma, s.o., Parame- 
£varavnrman I, do., 7 
anundsika, 113 n 
Avalokitesvara, 15, 80, 81,110, 
113 

Avanibhapana, ep. of Malien- 
drauirman 1, 5 
Avanibh&jana-Pallavesvara, 
te.,5 

Avanibhajana-Pallaveivara, 
ep. of Maliendravarman 1,5 
Avanibhajana- Pallavesvnra, 
s.a ., Stambheivara, te., 5n, 
Avanisimha, ep. of Simha- 
visnu, 4 

Ayodbya, tn., 23 n, 

B 

Bad ami, s.a., Vatapi, ca., 5 
Badami, s.a., Vatapi, loc., 6 
Badrinatha n. of dc. and 
sanctuary, 51 
Badvfi, loc., 103 
Bahuvrihi compond, 24 
Bali, co., 82 
Balitunga, k., 48 
Banabhatta, au., 30 n 
Bangka, co., 37, 39, 79 
Bangkok, ci., 98 
Bangkok Museum Stone Ins. 
or Mahendravarman, 98 


Bappaswamin, 3 
Barabudur, loc., 28 
Bamfda, do., 103 
Basarli, s.a. Vaisali, tn., 36 n 
Batavia, co., 88 
Batavia, eft., 40 
Batavia, tn., 41, 45, 50, 51 
Bati, pro»., 67 
Batoc Paliat, loc., 53, 79, 
Batoe Pahat rock ins., 18, 20, 
22 n, 79 

Bayang ins. dated Saka years 
526 and 516, 76 
Bekasih, di., 96 
Bhadravannan, k. of Campa, 
2n, 12, 13, 36, 61-66, 75, 76, 
82, 

Bhadre^vara te., 61, 65, 66,76 
Bhadreivarasvamin, de., 63 
and n 

Bhadre£varasvamin, s.a., Siva, 
do., 61 

Bhagiratha, myth, k., 50, 83, 

Bhallika, n., 110-11 
Bharad/ldyo, tit., 3 
Bharasiva, dy., 38 
Bharaiiva, s.a., Naga, do., 38 
Bharatpur, state or Rajputa- 
na, 102, 103 

Bhftva, preceptor of Upasena 
[I]; Sramana of Ceylon, 14 
Blmvanaga, Nd^a k,, 38 
Bliavavarman, k. of Kamho- 
dia, 66, 99 

Bhavavarman, founder of dy. 

of Kambuja lc., 99 
Bhavavarman, s.a., Bhava¬ 
varman I, k. of Kambodia, 
69 

bhiksu, 10, 11 n, 14, 17, 79 
BhTma, s.a., Blilmasena, k. of 
Chamba, 36 n 

Bhimavarman, younger bro¬ 
ther of the Pallava k- 
Simhavisnu, 8 
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Bhrgu, dc., 78 
BUrffusuta, 30 

Bhumi Jana, a,a,, island of 
Java, co., 39 
Bijapur, eft., 5 

Dijaygarh hill-fort, loc., 102, 
103 

Bodh Guyu stone ins. of Ma- 
haiuiman dated Gupta yr. 
209, 14 

Bodhisattva Manjusri, dc., 
110 

Bombay, ci, 2 
Bombay Presidency, eft., 5 
Borneo, co., 17, 37, 48, 50, 75, 
102,103 

Borneo, East, co., 48, 76, 77, 
88, 103 

Borneo, West, do., 18, 53, 79, 
Borneo, Ilinduization of the 
people of, 50 
Brahma, dc., 45, 65, 81 
Bmhma, figure of, 49 
Brfilunanas, caste, 74, 75 n 
Brahmanic*d faith, rel, 11, 42 
Brahmanical nature of ins., 71 
Brahmanism, rel, 49, 68, 72, 
76, 78, 81 

Brahmanism, colonial, do., 76 
Brahmapumna, 78 n 
Brhatsamhita, tok., 74, 78 
British Museum Prakrit Char¬ 
ter of Sivaskandavarman, 
2 u 

Budadasa Mnhasena, k, of 
Ccijlon, 13, 14 

Budadasa Mahasena, s.a., 
Buddhadasa Mahilsena 
(Pali), do., 13 

Buddha, de., 10, 14, 16 and n, 
49, 56, .57, 67, 68, 81, 110, 
115 n 

Buddha-image from Kota 
Bangoen, 49, 78 
Buddha-slirine, 16 
Buddha’s visit to Ceylon, 10 


Buddhacarita, wk., 17, 19 n 
Buddhadasa, k. of Cetilon, 13 
and n, 64 

Buddhadasa’s ins., 13 n, 61 
Buddhahood, 17 
Buddhagupta, Mahanavika 
(Sca-Cuptain), IS, 23, 54, 79 
Buddhism, rel, 6 , 10 , 11, 37, 
49, 52, 6S, 72, 76, 78-81 
Buddhism, Use of Sanskrit in, 
*69 

Buddhist Chronicles, 10 
Buddhist Creed, 19, 53 
Buddhist ins., 19, 20, 69, 79 
Buddhist monk, 19 
Buddhist philosophy, 19 
Buddhist religion, 19 
Buddhist sanctuary, 26-27, 68, 
SO 

Buddhist scriptures, 33 n, 111 
Buddhist shrine, 81 
Buddhist site, 17 
Buddhist statues, 19, 79 
Buddhist temples, 20, 22 
Buddhist votive tablets, 19 
Buddhistic emblems, 49 
Buddhistic terms, 38, 79 
Buitenzorg, Joe., 41 
Bukit Muriam, in., 19 
Bukit Seguntang, hill, 40 
Bukit Seguntang Fragment¬ 
ary ins., 40 
Burma, co., 38 n 
Burmese Pagoda, 21 
Byana, in., 102 

C 

Caitt/a, 28, 30, 34, 56 
Cakratlrthasvfunin, cp. of 
Vismi, 69 

Cakrotirthascdmin-sanctuary, 
for the foot-impresses of 
Visnu, 67, 69, 77 
C&Jukyas, dtf., 4, 5, and n, 8, 
12 
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*yCampa, co., 2 n, 12, 36, 57, 
58, 74-78, 81, 82 
Candabhaga, n. of a channel 
in Ceylon , 42 

Candrabliagii, n. of a canal in 
West Java, 96 

Candmbhagft, Southdndian 
ri., 42 and n 

Candrabhflga, s.a. Chanab, 
North Indian ri., 42, 97 
Casfila, the ring near the tojS 
of a Yiipa, 104 

Caturvaidyn, ep. of Bhadra - 
carman, 82 
Cave-temples, 4, 6 
Cedi, co., 14 n 
Ceylon, do., 6 and n, 7, 10,11 
and n, 12 and n, 14, 17, 61 
and n, 72,110 

Ceylon, s.a., Amradvipa, do., 
14 and n 

Ceylon, s.a., Lanka, do., 14 n 
Ceylon, s.a., I^ahkadvtpa, do, 
14 

Ceylon, ins. of, 12, 15 
Chamba, co., 57 
Chamba State, ins. of, 56-57 
Chandi Mendut, loc., 28 
Chandi ( ie.) of Central and 
Eastern Java, 48 
Chandraguptn II, Gupta 1:., 
72 n 

Chandraguptn II, coin of, 72 n 
Changal, loc., 82 
Changai slab ins. dated Saka 
654, 41, 43, 45, 48, 74, 76, 
82, 83 
Characters: 

BrnhmT, 12, 72 
Pallava-Grantlia, 6, 12, 15, 
35, 37, 38, 40. 43, 44. 50, 
61, 72, 73, 77. 93, 94, 95, 
99 

Prc-Nagari. 73 
Chatrdvali, 21 


Ch’ih-tu, s.a., Raktamrttika, 
co., 23 

China, do., 79 
Chinese sources, 22 n 
Chinese texts, 68 
Chingleput, di., 5 n 
Cho-Dinh, in,, 61 
Cho-Dinh Hock Ins., 2 n, 12, 
61, 82 

Chronogram: 

immi-hava-rasa, 30, 34 
Ci-arutan, n. of a stream, 93, 
95 

Ci-arutan rock ins. of Punia- 
varman, 93 

Ci-arutan rock ins. (short line 
of another ins. in ornamen¬ 
tal script), 93 
Ci-arutan rock, loc., 41, 69 
Ci-aruton ins. of Purna- 
varman, 41, 69, 77 
Cintdmani gem, 34 
Ci-sadane, n. of stream, 95 
Citarum, ri ., 42 
Citrasena, k. of Kambodia, 66,. 
69, 99 

Citrasena, s.a., Mahendravar 
man, do., 66, 69, 99 
Citrasena-Mahendravannan, 
do., 70, 99 
Cola, co., 80 
Cola, dy., 4, 9 
Conjeeveram, sea port, 7 
Conjccvaram, tk., 5 n 
Conjeeveram, tn., 1 
Conjeeveram, s.a. Kahchlpu- 
ram, do., 1 

Coromandel, co., 1, 73 
Coromandel Coast, do., 72, 73, 
74 

Cftlacaihta, wk., 7 n, 11 and 
n, 42 n 

D 

d. preceding dh, 64 
dagoba, 13 
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Dakviinur, Joe., 4 
Dnlipa, myth , k., 83 
dakfind, 107 
Daksina, sacred fire, 106 
Daksinastlwla, s.a Soutl) 
India, co., 16 

dama kahaoana (i.c. Karst i- 
panas), 14 

Damilu, dy., 11, 

Dfuniju, Damllfl, do., 11 n 
Dap din, uu., 8, 91 n 
Dontidurga, Rustrakuta k., 9 
Dantiga, Pallaoa k., 9 
Dantipur, tn., 9 
Dantivarman, Rdslrakufa k., 
9 

dapunta hit/atfi , k., 37 
(to, 64 

Daiabhumi, ev. of Buddha, 
diisa, name-ending 75 n 
Daiabhiimi, s.a. Dasabhumig, 
do., 115 n 

Dasaratha, Epic hero, 83, 105 
dot us (governor), off., 39 
Dai/s of the dark fortnight: 
1st 39 
11th 30, 34 
13th 96-97 

Days of the dark fortnight : 

8th 96,97 
Days of the week: 

Saturday, 28 

Devapaladcva, Pdla k., 80 
dll, preceded by d, 64 
Dhanus, l.m 96-97 
dhamnimnahdrdjddhirdja, tit. 

of Sivaskandavarman, 3 n 
Dharma, flourishing condition 
of, 68 

DhannamahArija, tit. of Bha- 
dra carman, 61, 63 and n 
Dhnrmmamnharaja, tit. of 
of Bhadravarman, 2 n, 75 


dharma mahardjddhirdja, tit. 

of Sivaskandavarman 2, 76 
Dharmapala, n., 6 
Dharmarii{a Mandapa, 7 
Dluituscna, k. of Ceylon, 15 
dhavalamrttika, 23 n 
Dicug plateau, loc., 44 
Dieng plateau stone ins., 44 
Digambani Jain, sect, 3 
Dinaya ins., 73, 78 
Dipamdla, 90 and n 
Dravidian art, of Southern 
India, 4 

Drona, Epic hero, 83 
Durga, de., 76 

Dutch East India Company, 
1 n 

E 

East Indies, co., 8S 
Eastern Calukya, dy., 5 
Eras: 

Christian, 2S, 45 
Gupta, 14 
Kalacuri-Cedi, 14 n 
Krta, 106 

Kfta, s.a., Vikrama, 106 
Kusuna, 106 
Ku?tina, s.a., Saka, 108 
Salra, 3, 7, 14 n, 34, 3709, 
45. 66, 73-75, 79, 80, 83 
Vikrama, 75 

F 

Far East, countries of the, 12, 
77, 102 

Far East, islands of the, 7, 16 
Figure of Speech: 

Rupaka, 31 n 
Upama, 31 n 
Fou-nan, co., 67-79 
‘fountain ins/ in Chamba. 57 
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Fu-nan, kingdom, 99 
Further Inciia, co., 48, 72-73, 
75-77 

G 

Gadvfil Copper-pi. grant of 
Vikramuuitya I dated Snka 
598, 7 

GapcSa, dc., 7, 76 
Ganesa, statue of sitting, 49 
Ganga, ri., 43, 44 and n 
Gangos, dip, 9 
Gangfiraja, k. of Campd, 74 
Guiiiaspatya, sacred fire, 106 
Gdrtulapurilna, tuh, 42 and n 
Girikandi, 112, 114 
Girikan<ja-Cnitya, shrine, 15, 
liail, 113, 115 
Godavari, ri., 4, 10 
Goenoeng Kombeng, loc., 48 
Gomati, channel in Ceylon, 
42 

Gomati, n. of a canal in West 
Java, 96, 97 

Gomati, North-1 ndian ri., 42, 
97 

Gomati, s.a., Gomti, r. of 
Uttar Pradesh, 97 
Gomati, South-Indian ri., 42 
and n 
Gotra : 

Bharadv&ja, 75 n 
Govinda III, Rdslrakufa k., 9 
great gifts (sixteen), 62 n 
Great Pallavns, dip 4 
Great Stupa at Amiradhapura, 
11 n 

Greater India, 103 
Greeks, peo., 11 n 
Greeks, s.a., Yonas, do., 11 n 
gunabhdra, ep. of Mahendra- 
varman I, 4 

Gunavarman, Fou-nan k., 

’ 67-69, 77 


gup/fl, dynastic name-ending 
in, 35, 75 n 
Guptas, dip, 72, 75, 107 

H 

ha, later and earlier form com¬ 
pared, 13 

ha, undulating base line of, 68 
hurmikd, 21 

Himalaya, mo., 32 and n 
HTnuyurui, Buddhist sect, 15, 
69, 80 

Hindu, pco., 74, 76 
Hindu Culture, vestiges of, 57 
Hindu monuments, 48, 64 
Hindu record, 27 
Hinduism, rcl, 50 
Hindus, vestige of the, 43 
Iliranyadiiman, dc., 78 
Hirhadagalli Prakrit Charter 
of Sivaskandavnrman, 2 n 
Hiucn-Tsiang, Chinese travel¬ 
ler, 6, 81 

homayiipa, Kind of yupa, 104, 
106 

Hwui-ning, m., 82 

I 

/, 22 n 

i, medial, 46 n 

India, co., 25, 36 n, 38 n, 51, 
74, 80, 81, 82, 88, 97, 98, 
102,103 

Indian archaeology, 57 
Indian Archipelago, 76 
Indian art, 73 

Indian Museum ins. of Maha- 
navikn Buddhagupta, 20-21, 
23,26 

Indo-Aryan Culture, 43 
Indo-Aryan influence, 45, 48, 
73,99 

Indo-Aryan name, 42 


Index 


Indo-Clrirm, co., 51, 57, 5S, 
74, 76, 77 

Indonesia, do., 39 n, 72-74, 75, 
77, 98, 103 

Indonesian archaeology, 57 
Indra, dc., 30, 34,100 
Indravunnun III, k. of 
Campii, 18 

lsapur, loc., 52, 101, 102, 103 
Isiipur pillar (yiipa), 103 
Is vara, Pallava k., 7 n 
Tsvara, s.a. Paramcsvnravnr 
man. do., 7 n 

j 

Jacob Ilaafncr, servant of 
Dutch East-India Company, 
1 n 

almavi, rl., 74 

fihnavi, s.a., Ganges, do., 74 

ain, rci, 4 
Jaipur, tn, 103 
Jakarta, eu., 96 
Jambi, prov. 39 
Jambu, loc., 41, 94 
Jambtldvipa, s.a., India, co., 
14 n 

Jambu ins. of Purnavarman, 
41,94 

amna, ri., 52 

unmaootita, Buddhistic term, 
38 

Jdiukanuda , wk., 25 and n, 28 
jaii, kind of metres, 27 
Jatisnwra, Buddhistic term, 38 
Java, co., 25, 28,39,40, 41,43, 
45, 48, 73, 75-78, 81, 82, 88, 
102 

Java, s.a., Yaoa, do., 39 n 
Java, Central, do., 43*45, 72 n, 
74,77, 80 

Jayanaga, k., 34 n, 38 
Jayanaga, s.a., Jayanusa, do., 
'38 


!2o- 

Jayanuga, s.a., Jayawaga, do., 
38 

Jayanta, rajasthavha (royal 
monk), 29, 33 
jayasiddha, 39 
Jayavarman, Foinum k., 68 
Jayavisida, n. of Pumavar- 
mans elephant, .95 
Jcftlui Tissa II, k. of Cei/lon, 
13 

Jeftlui Tissa II, s.a., Jetatisa, 
do., 13 

jfhufmulliya, 20 
fnanabhadra, in., S'2 
Jones, co., 67 
Jt/oti, dc,, 65 

K 

ka, later and earlier forms 
compared, 13 
Kadamba, dy., 76 
KUdamban, t ck., 30 n 
Kodoluan (Kingdom), 39 
Kacldukkujam, East, loc., 16 : 
Kailasanatim, te. at KiincI, 7-8 
Kuilasonutha, s.a., Rajasimhe* 
svura, tc., 7*8 

Knilasanatha te. pillar ins. of 
Culukya Vikraraaditya II, 
8-9 

Kajakara, 29 
Kalacuri, dy., 14 n 
Kalasan ins. dated Saka 700,. 
80 

Kalasayoni, ep. of Agastya, 73 
Kalidasa, au., 91 n, 107 
Kalinga, co., 75 
Kalinga Coast, 38 n 
Kalydiiamitra, Buddhistic 
term, 3S 

Kambodia, co., 57, 58, 66, 68,. 

69, 73, 76. 77, 78, 79, 81,82 
Kambuja, Kambujadeia, s.a.,. 

Kambodia, do., 99 
Kambuja-state, 66-67 
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Kampong, Gradak, vill., 93 
Kanceyuka Visnugopa, Polla- 
va k. of Kanci, 3 
Kanci, ca. r 5, 7, 9 
Kanci, 1th, 3, 6, 8 and n, 9 
Kuninarsi, cj). of Vt/asa. 71 
Kuninarsi, s.a., Vyasa, 71 
Karanfaka, tlie 11th cubit of a 
yiipa, ] 04-105 
Karma, 19 

Karmtolharwja-T atpu rusa, 
compound, 24 

Rumwcnsitfl, Buddhistic term, 
38 

Kamul pi. of Cujukya Vikrn- 
maditya 1, 12 

Kartikeya, statue of sitting, 49 
Kaklkkudi pL of Nandivarman 
II, 5, 8 and n 

Kashmir, s.a. Kasmira, do., 
11 n 

Kasia, loc., 36 n 
Katiiha, in., 81 
Katyayana, au., 61 
Kaundinya, ancestor of the 
Fau-nan empire, 67 
Kaundinya, ancestor of the k. 

of Kambodia, 66-67 
Katmdimja-vaihSa^atin, cp. of 
Gunavarman, 67 
Kaveri, ri., 4, 10 
Kaveri, South Indian ri., 42 n 
Kuvpadipihi, xvk., 33 n 
Kcbon Kopi, loc., 41, 95 
Kebon kopi rock, foot-prints 
of the elephant Jayavisala 
on, 95 

Kebon Kopi rock ins. of 
Purnavarman, 41, 95 
Kedah, tn., 19 

Kedah ins., 18, 19, 22 n, 23, 
26, 54 

Kedang Rnntau (East Bor¬ 
neo)‘, ri., 48 
Kcdoc, loc., 48 


Kedoc (Kawi) ins. of Bali- 
tuhg dated Saka 829, 48 
Kedukan Bukit, loc., 37, 79 
Kedukan Bukit (Pulcmbang) 
rock ins. dated Saka 605, 
18, 24, 37, 40 

Kelurak ins. dated Saka 701, 
SO, 81 

Kenilur copper-plate of Cfdu- 
kya Vikramfidilya II, 8 
kha, undulating base line of, 
68 

Kbauh-Iloa, proc. of Campa, 
58 

Khan Thevada (or Phu-Bo) 
ins. of Mahendravnrmun, 69 
Kistna, ri., 3. 4, 10, 17 
Kistna, s.a., Kr?na, do., 3, 4 
KletacaHta, Buddhistic term, 
38 

Kodumbajur, dip, 12 
Koetei, loc., 50, 102, 103 
Koetei Sultanate, 48 
Korrangiujli pi. of Pallava 
Nandivarman II, 8 n 
Kosam, loc., 103 
Kota Kapur, do., 39, 79 
Kota Kapur (Bangka) stone- 
ins. dated Saka year 60S, 
18, 37, 39, 79 

Kota Kapur fragmentary ins. 
(a part of old Malay ins.). 
39, 40 

Kotah, in., 103 
Krang Brahi, t 'All., 39 
Krang Brahi Ins., 38, 39 
Krsna, de., 77 

Krsrmyana, scenes from, 77 
Ksdlana, the 6th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Ksatriyas, caste, 74, 75 n 
Kuala Selinsing, loc., 35 
Kubfa-Visnuvardhana, Cain- 
kt/an pr., 4 
Kuccaveli, vill., 16 
Kuccaveli ins., 16 
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Kumaraghosa, in., 80 
Kurnb-i, the wrappings of a 
yupa, 104-105 

Kumbliasariibhava, cp. of 
Apastya 78 
Kunddukura, 51 
Kunduhga, grand-father of 
Mulavarman, the k. of Bor¬ 
neo, 50, 51, .'35, 108 
Kunduhga, Tamil word, 50 
Kuuduhga Tamil word, 50 
Kunduhga, n. 51 
Kuhjuru, mo., 78 
Kunjurakunfadesa, co., 74 
Kunjarakunjadeta, s.a., Kun- 
jardari , do., 74 
Kuram chater of Parame£va- 
ravarman I, 5, 7 
Kurumar, peo., 75 
Ku$ana, ay., 107 
Kutei, loc., 88 
kuli of a Buddhist Monk, 19 

L 

la, undulating base of, 68 
Lappa: 

Koilra, 30 
Lahore, ci., 
lak munnp, 71 
Laksmana, Epic hero, 89 
lalitankiira, cp. of Mahendra - 
t xirman I, 4 

Lalitankura, Pallava k., 5 
Lalitavarman, k. of Chamba, 
36 n 

Lalitak?iti$a, s.a. Lalitavar¬ 
man, k. of Chamba, 36 n 
Lanpuapes: 

Cham, 81 
Dutch, 46 n, 88 
English, 58, 88 n 
Indonesian, 37, 42 
Kawi, 81 
Khamer, 81 


Native language of Borneo, 
50 

Old—Javanese, 45, 81, 82 
Old—Malay, 24, 34, 37, 40, 
79, 80, 81 

Pali, 12 , 13, 15, 33 n 
Prakrit, 2, 3, 12, 14, 81 
Sanskrit 1 n, 3, 15, 16, 19, 
27, 37, 38, 40, 45, 50, 52, 
54, 59, 69, 70, 72, 79, 81, 
82, S3, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 
102, 104 
Sinhalese, 12 
Tamil, 5, 50, 81 
Lanka, s.a., Ceylon, co., 10 
Legend on Perak Cornelian 
seal: 

Sri-oisnuoarmmasya, 18, 35- 
36 

Ligor, tn., 26 and n, 36, 80, 82 
Ligor ins., 26, 27, 28 and n, 
34, 35, 38 
liripa, 70, 76 

Lokaoibhapa, Jain wk., 3 
lotus, enpraved emblem of 
Visiiu, 77 

lunar race, myth. dy., 66 
M 

m, 22 n 

ma, later and earlier form 
compared, 13 

ma, undulating base line of, 
68 

mace, enpraved emblem p/ 
Vipyu, 77 

Madhura, the 16th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Madura, tn., 10, 

Magadha, sui., Bihar, co., 10 
Magha, an., 91 
Mahabalipuram, In. In 
Mahdbhdrata, tvk., 5, 78, 82 
Mahadanas: 

bahuddna , 50, 52 and n, 86 
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bkumidana, 50, 52, and, SG 
gosahasrika, 52 and n 
jivaddna, 50, 52 and n, 91, 
92 

kalpavrksa ( ddna), 50, 52 
and n, 86 

Mahadcva, n., 11 n 
Maliakala, statue of standing, 
49 

Maliftmalla, Pallaua k., G 
Mahamulla, sur., 5 
Mahamalla Narasimlwvnrman 
I, PaUam h, 1 n 
Mabamalla, s.a., Narasimha- 
varman I, do., 6 
Mahumallapura, loc ., 6 
Mahfununi, ep. of Buddha, 
110,113 

Mahamuni, s.a., Buddha, da., 
108 

Mahanama, an., 10 
Mahanaina, k. of Ceylon, 13, 
14, 15 

Mahanaman T, preceptor of 
Upasena [II], in amana of 
Ceylon, 14 

Mahanaman [II], disciple of 
Upasena [II], do., 14 
mahdruioika, 'sea-captain’, 23 n 
Mahnnavika Buddhngupta’s 
ins., 19, 20, 22, 37 
Maharaja, tit. of Bappasuimin 
3 

mahd&ramom, 53 
Mahdoarii&a, wh, 6, 7 n, 10, 
11 and n, 13, 14, 42 n 
Mah&y&na, Buddhist sect, 15, 
17, '37, 69, 80 

Mahendra, s.a., Indra, de., 100 
Mahendra, Pdllaoa k., 7 n 
Mahendra, s.a., Mahendra- 
varman, do., 7 n 
Mahendravadi, loc., 4 
Mahendravarman, k. of Kam- 
hodia, 69, 70, 98, 99, 100 


Mahendravarman, coronation 
ru of Citrasena, 69, 99 
Mahendravarman I, Pallam 
K 4, 5 

Mahendravarman I and his 
two queens, represented in 
the Adivaraha Mandapa, 5 
Mahesvara, an., 70 
Maheivara, dc., 65, 81 
Muhisilsuramardinl, cp. of 
Durga, do., 76 
Mnhindra, Maim/a pr.. 10 
Malacca, co., 3 1, 57, 79, 80. 
82 

Mfdava, dip, 107 
Malava Archipelago, co., 57, 
78' 

Malava Peninsula, do., 18, 21, 
54* 

Munavnmma, Sinhalese pr., 6, 
li and n, 12 

Manjughosa, <?/>. of Bodhi- 
sattva ManjuSri, 110 
Manjusvara, do., 110 
Manjusri, Buddhist goddess, 
80 

vianju-vag, 110, 113 
Mann, myth, k., 32 
Manusmrti, wk., 90 n, 108 
Mftnva, Vedic name of Agn- 
styn, 78 

Mdrahala, 17 and n 
Mdragana, 17 n 
Mathurd, In., 52, 101, 103 
Matst/apurdna, tok., 52 
mattavilasa, ep. of Mdhendra- 
vaman I, 4 

Mattavildsaprahasana, i ok. 4 
Maurva, dtp, 72 
Mavalivnram, sea port, 7 
Mavalivaram, tn., 1 and n, 4-7 
Mavalivaram, s.a., Mahabali- 
puram, do., 1 

Mavalivaram Shore te., 8 n 
Mayidavolu Prakrit Charter 
of Sivaskandavarman, 2 n 
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Mcghaniida, Epic hero, 105 n 
Menduk, ri., 39 
Merbubu vulcano, 43 
Mem, mo., 41 n 
Methiku, the 1st cubit of a 
yiipn, 101-105 
Metres: 

Anusltibh, 19, 50, 65, 69, 
71 n, 90, 91, 93, 98,99 
Arud, 19, 50 
Inaracafrii , 71 n 
Mdlini, 65 
ManddkrdnUi, 65 
Nardafaka 109, 112 
&ardCtlavikridita, 56, 59 
Upajdti, 1643, 66,71 u, 110, 
112 

Upendravajru, 66, 71 n, 112 
Vamsastha, 112 
Vasantalilakd, 16, 59, 60 
Mocaru Kaman, loc., 49, 50 
Mokhari, ihj., 107 
monolithic temple of Gancia, 
7 

months: 

Caitra, 34 n, 38, 56, 96-97 
Mddhaoa, 30, 34 n 
Madhava, s.a., Caitra, 34 n 
Madhu, 34 n 
Madhu, s.a. Caitra, 01 n 
Phalguna, 96, 97 
Vai&dkiia 34 and n, 39 
Mulavarman, k. of Borneo, 17, 
36 n, 37, 50, 51, 53, 75, 76, 
83, 85-88, 90, 91 and n, 107, 
108 

muni, ep. of Buddha, 16 n 
munlndra, do., 16 n 
Museums: 

Batavia Museum, Batavia, 
41, 45, 50, 102 
British Museum, 2 n 
Curzon Museum, 101 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
20, 21 

Jakarta Museum, 96 


National Museum of Bang¬ 
kok, 70, 98 

National Museum of Thai¬ 
land, 98 

Perak Museum, Taiping, 36 
‘Musical Inscription at Puduk- 
kotta/ 4 
My-son, vi., 64 

My-son stele ins. of Bhadra- 
varman, 64, 76, 82 
My son sec ins. of Praka^a- 
dharman, dated Saka 579, 
74,83 

My-son stele ins. of Sambhu- 
varaian, 65 

N 

Naga, dij. 38 
Naga, peo., 32 and n 
ndga, personal-name ending 
in, 38 

Nagar, loc., 103 
Nagarjunikonda, Buddhist 
site, 17 

Nagarjunikonda Prakrit ins., 
17 

Nagascna, Sakya, Indian 
monk, 79 

Nagipattana, in., 80 
Nfilanda, do., 6 
Nalanda Copper pi. of Pala 
k. Devapaladeva, 80 
Nandi bull, 49, 70 
Nandl^vara, statue of stand¬ 
ing, 49 

Nandivarman II, Pallava k,, 
8,9 

Nandivarman IT Pallavamalla, 
descendent of Bhlmavar- 
man, brother of Simha- 
visnu, do., 8 
Nandivarman III, do., 9 
Nandsa, loc., 103 
Nandsa pillar (yupa), 104 
Narasimlia, Pallava k., 7 n 
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Narasimhu, s.a., Narasimha- 
varman, do., 7,11 and n, 12 , 
16 

Narasimhavarman I, do., 5, 6 , 
11, 72 

Narasimhavarman I, s.a., Na- 
rasirhha, do., 7 n 
Narasimhavarman II, do., 7 
Narasimlmvarman 1 MaJuj- 
malla, do., 1 n 
ndvika, 23 n 
Nepal, ins. from, 23 n 
Nepalese illustrated ms., 8081 
Netherlands, co., 88 
Nhan-Bicu (Campu) stele ins. 
of Indravarman III dated 
Saka 833, 18,24,25 
Nhan-thap, vill., 61 
Nicolas Manucci, Venetian 
traveller, 1 n 

Nirmand Copper plate ins. of 
Samudrasena, 36 n 
North-India, co., 42 
Nrpatungavarman, Pallava k., 

9 

0 

Old ]avancse Literature, 82 
Old-Mnlay ins., 79 

P 

Padmapaui, 28, 33 
Pala, dif., 80 
Palar, ri., 10, 75 
Palembang, tn., 18, 37, 38, 40, 
79 

Pallavabhoga, co., 11 n 
Pallava, dy., 1, 2 and n, 3, 4, 
6 , 7 and n, 8-11 and n, 
12 and n, 16, 51, 72-76, 81 
Pallava, peo., 11 and n 
Pallava empire, 8 
Pallava influence, 73 
Pallava ins., S 6 , 17, 51 


Pallava monuments, 4 
Pallava power, 2,7, 8 ,10 
Pallavas, 3 n 
Pallavaram, loc., 4 
Pallava, s.a., Parthians, peo., 
11 n 

Panamalai Shore U\, 8 n 
Paiicatantra, tvk., 24 and n, 
25, 26 

]Hindumrltikd, 23 n 
Pfinclyas, di/., 4, 9, 10 
Panini, an., 110 n 
Pahkuliya Pilimtigc ins., 16 
Pantaran, loc., 77 
Pantoeu, East Borneo ri., 48 
Parudurgamardana, Kotlum- 
buliir k., 12 
Parambanam, loc., 77 
Paramc^vara, s.a., Isvara, Pul- 
lava k., 7 n 

Paramcivaravarman I, do., 7 
ParameSvaravarman II, do., 8 
Parioydna, the girdlo of a 
yupa, 104, 105 

Parthians, s.a., Pallava, peo., 
11 n 

Pasir Koleangkak, mo., 94 
Pennar, rf., 75 
Perak, tn., 35, 36 
Perak seal of Visnuvarman, 35 
Phou Lokhon hill, 69 
Phou Lokhon Ins., 69 
Phu-yen, prov. of Campa, 61 
Pikira grant, 51 
Pilimage, n. of Vilnir no. 2 at 
Pankuliya, 16 
pvnabdhu, ep. of k., 42 
Pinabahu, n. of k., 42 
Pinabahu, k. of West Java., 96 
Potalaka, mo., 81 
Prakrit Charters, 2, 3 
pranidhana , Buddhistic term, 
38 

priisada, 14 

Prasat ‘Khao Chongsra 
Chacng, loc., 98 
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Prasat Prom Loven, monu¬ 
ment, 67 

Prasat Pram Loven ins. of 
Gunavarman, 67-69 
Promc, tn. 38 n 
Prthivi, do., 65 
Prthivipati, Ganga k., 9 
Pudukkotta, loc., 4, 6 
Pulikesin II. Cdliiki/a k. 4-7, 
12 

Pujjaliir, loc., 5 
purdna, 82, 83 
Pnranas, 78, 108 
Puri, In., 38 n 

Pumnvarman, k. of West Jana, 
17, 37, 40-43, 75, 93-97 
Pumavarman, foot-impresses 
of, 41, 69, 93, 94 
Purnavarmnn, foot prints of 
}ayavi£ala, the elephant of, 
41,95 

Piirnavarnvan’s ins., 26, 40, 43 
Purusn, Purusottama, s.a., 
Visnu, foot-impresses of, 47 
Purasottama, de., 41 
pusknrddhura, 56, 57 n 
pttskar&dhflra in the ins. of 
Chamha State, 57 

Q 

Qunng Nam, di., 64 
R 

r, 22 n 

nr, later and earlier forms 
compared, 13 
Raghu, myth, k., 45, 61, 83 
Raghuoaiiifri, tvk., 61 n, 70 n 
Rnjasiriiha, s.a., Narasimha- 
varman II, Pallava k., 7 
RajasimheSvara, s.a., Kailasa- 
natha, te., 8 
rajasthavira, tit., 29, 33 
rdfasumi, cp. of Gunavarman, 
67 


Rujputana, cO., 102, 103 
Uaktamrttika, s.a., Ch’ih-tu, 
do., 23 

Rama, Epic hero, 83, 89, 108 
Rama, de., 77 
RAmanuja Mandapn, 7 
Rfunfiyana, scenes from, 77 
Rilnulijana, wk, 5, 10, 23 n, 
41/45,78 and n, 82, 89, 105 
and n, 108 

Ranamsika, stir, of Ctiluhja 
Vikranuiditya I, 7 
Rarigapataka, q., 8 
Rastrakfita, dy., 9 
rathas of Mavalivaram, 6 
Rathagaruta, the 9th cubit of 
a yiipa, 104-105 
Ratnabhanu, n. of bhiksu, 79 
Ratnasiriiha, do., 79 
ratnalrat/a, Buddhistic term, 
38 

Ravana, Epic hero 105 n 
rddhi, 25 

Regnal years, 3, 8, 14, 41, 96, 
97 

rcktamrttika, co., 22 
ro, shape noteworthy of, 16 
rock-cut Siva, te., 4 
rock-cut shrines, 4, 6 
Rudravnrman, Poti-nan k., 6S 
Rudravarman, k. of Campd, 
66 

Ruvanvalisaya pillar ins., 12, 
13 

S 

s, 23 

sa, similar in form to go, 38 
Sacrifices: 

Aggitthoma, 3 n 
Agnistoma, 3, 108 
Aptorydman 107 
Assamcdha, 3 n 
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A&vamcdha, 3, 105, 108 
Bahuhiramja 108 
Bahusuvarnoka 50, 85, 108 
Doadaiaroira, 107 
Ekasastirutra, 107 
Gomedha 108 
Mdhe&vara 108 
Vxmdartka 107 
Rdjasuya 108 
Saptasomasariistlw, 107 
Saroamedha, 60 
Soma 108 
Vaisnava 108 
Vdjripeya, 3 and n 
Visvajit-AUrdtra, 60, 61 and 
. n 

Saddharmapwida rlka, wk., 

10 n, 110 n, 

Sahara, k. of the solar dij. of 
Auodhtfd, 50, 51, 87 
Saikndlika, the 10th cubit of a 
yupa, 104H05 

Sailendra, dy., 27, 28, 31, 34, 
73, 79, 80; 81 

Sailendravarh&prabhu, tit. of 
Visnuvaman, 28, 31 
Sakaraja, 30, 34, 112 
Sdkmbhiksu, iit. of the Bud¬ 
dhist monk Mali ana man, 14 
SAkyamuni, cp. of Buddha, 
16 n, 28, 33, 80, 81 
Sakya Nagnsenn, Indian 
monk, 79 1 

sama, kind of metres, 27 
Samdcldna, the middle of a 
yupa, 104 
Samaveda, 82 
samaua, 33 n 

Sambhuvarman, k. of Campd, 
66 

Samblm-BliadreSvara sanctu¬ 
ary, 66 

Samudragupta, gupta k., 3 
Samudrasena, feud. ch.i 36 n 
sandhi, rules of, 89 


Saiigha, flourishing condition 
of, 68 

Sanghanandin, n., 16 
Sanjaya, k. of Jam , 43, 45, 
47-48 

Sanjaya of Kedoe ins., s.a. 
(f*), Sanjaya of Clinngal 
ins., 48 

Sariiaya’s sister, 47-48 
Sankora-tatpha, the tank exca¬ 
vated by Mahendravnnmnn, 
99-100 • 

Sdnkhya philosophy, 19 
sauna'(stuck), 45 
Sannn, k. of Java, 45, 47 
Sunna, s.a., SnnnAhn, do., 45 
saniidha (armour) 45 
Sannaha, k. of Java, *5, 48 
Sann&ha, s.a., Sanna, do., 45 
Sanskrit Cliarters, 3, 

Sanskrit Composition, 27 
Sanskrit ins., 15, 16, 79, SO, 
98,101, 102 

Sanskrit literature, 23 n, 24, 
107 

Sanskrit prosody, 27 
Sanskrit words, 40 
santu, 23 n, 24 
Utnnan, name-ending 75 n 
Sarvnnandi, #i., 3 
Sarvastivadins, school of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy, 80 
f&std, ep. of Buddha, 16 n 
Satapathabrahmana, tck., 53, 
60 n, 103 
sattra, 107 

Sawm/a, tlie 15th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 

Saumanasa, mo. peak, 41 and 
n 

Savafirsaka, the 7th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-05 
sea-trade, 15 
sea-voyage, 25 n, 72 
Seal (Cornelian) of Visnuvav- 
man, 80 
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Scalings, found at Basarh and 
Kasia, 36 n 

Sena, dynastic name ending 
in, 35 

Siam, co., 23, 70 n, 71, 77 
Siamese, pco., 70 
tiblra, 96 
siddha, 25 

siddhayatra, 22, 23 u, 24, 37 
siddhayatra, 24, 25 
siddluiycUraiva, 24 
siddhayutrika, 24, 25 
sidtUd, 25, 26 
siddhiifdtrika, 25 
Sikset', Srikset, s.a. Tronic, 
loc., 38 n 
Silablmdra, n., 6 
Simhala, co., 72 n, 114 
Siiiihaladvipa, do., 72 
Siihhasuri, au., 3 
Simhavnrman, k. of Kdiict, 3, 
67 

Simhavi$QU, Great Falla on k. t 
3, 4, 10, 72 

Simhavisnu, sculptural repre¬ 
sentation of the war-like, 4 
Simhavisnu line of PaUava 
dif., 8 

Sinhalese Kings, 10 
Sinhalese, peo., 11, 15 
Sinhalese tradition, 12 
[Siri] Meka Jetatisa Apaya, k. 
of Ceylon, 13 

Siri Meka Jetatisa Apaya, s.a., 
Sirimegha Jetthatissa Abha- 
ya (in Pali), do., 13 
Sisupdlavadha, wk., 91 
Siua, 64 

Siva, de., 4, 8, 44, 45, 51, 61, 
76, 78, 81, 100, 

Siva, s.a., Bliadrcivarasvamin, 
do., 61 

Siva, carved emblems identi¬ 
cal with the attributes of, 
44 

Siva, statue of standing 49 


SivapSda, foot prints of Siva, 
76, 77 

Sivaism, rel, 76, 77 
Sioalinua, 45, 69, 76, 100 
Siva’s locks, 44 n 
Siva sanctuary, 45, 51, 76 
Siva shrine, 51 

Siva shrine, raised by Ranga- 
pataka, 8 

Siva te., rock.cut, 4, 7 
Siva clasa, ep. of Bhadravar- 
man, 64 

Siva clasa , votary of Siva, 64 
Siva, n., 12, 63, 64 
Sivakhamclavamo, PaUava k., 
3 n 

Sivaskandavarman, do., 2, 76 
Siyyamarigalam, loc., 4, 5 
Skanda, cle., 76 
Skanda, s.a. Skandaguptu, 
Gupta k., 36 n 
Skanda, s.a., Skandavarman, 
PaUava k., 36 n 
Skandagupta, s.a. Skanda, Gu¬ 
pta k., 36 n 

Skandavarman, PaUava k., 3 
Skandavarman, s.a. Skanda, 
do., 36 n 

Smarabalajayin, s.a., Buddha, 
de., 14 

Soengei Tekarek springs, 53 
Soengei Tekarek springs, 
eight short ins. on a rock 
near, 53 

Solar dy. of Ayodhya, 51 
South India, co., 11, 12, 16, 
17, 37, 42, 73-75, 78, 99 
South Indian Peninsula, do., 
10 

South Indian rivers, 42 n 
Southern India, co., 2 
Sramana, 53 
Iranians of Ceylon, 14 
6ri, 22 n 

Srideb, loc., 70 and n, 71 
Srideb, s.a., Sri Tep, do., 70 
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Srideb ins., 70 and n 
Srighana, s.a., Gautama Bud¬ 
dha, (la., 16 and n. 

Sriksetra park, 38 
Sriksetra, s.a., Puri, loc., 38 n 
Sriksetra, s.a., Sikset, Srikset 
(of the Mon Records), s.a., 
Prome, do., 38 n 
Sriksetra, s.a., Silicliatalo (of 
die Chinese), do., 38 
Srimahurfija, tit., 28, 31, 34 
Srimihanijandmd, 34 
Sri-Miira, Sri-Miirarajakuln, 
dy., 58, 59 

Srlpurambiyain, loc., 9 
Sri vi jay a, 37 

Srivijayu, to., 27 and ji, 29, 
30, 32 n, 33, 34, 79, 80, 
Srivijaya, tn., 79 
Srlvijaya Kingdom, 27, 3-1, 


Srivijayapura, tn., 81 
Srivijayasiddhayalra, 40 
Srivijaya siddhayatra sublii- 
l<sa, 37 

stha, noteworthy shape of, 16 
sthavira, tit. of the Buddhist 
monk Mahandman, 14 
stupa, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 28, 
30, 34, 53, 54 
s/ii/w-shaped tiaras, 49 
subhiksa, 37 

Sudhanva, the 8th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Sudra, Caste 75 n 
Sugata, 112, 114 
Sugriva, Epic hero, 89 
tuklcnnrttikj, 23 n 
Sultan of Koetei (East Bor¬ 
neo) 49, 50 

Sultanate of Koetei (East 
Borneo), 48 

Sumatra, co., 31 n, 34, 36, 37, 
39, 49, 79, 80, 81 
Sung biography, tck., 82 
Sungei Tatang, ri., 37 


Suparagu, 25 n 
Suparagadataka, 25 n, 26 
Svarumocana, the 3rd cubit 
of a yupa, 104-105 
svasti, 27 
sya, 23 


T 

Tnipiug, In., 36 
Tnlung Tuwo, loc., 38, 79 
Taking Tuwo (Palembang) 
ins., 34 li, 38, 79, 80, 

Tamil, co., 9 
Tamil k., 9 

Tfunraparni, South Indian ri., 
42n 

Tiuidantoltam pi. 8 u 
Timdjong Prick, port, 41 
Ta Prohm, monument, 67 
Ta Prohm ins. of Rudravur- 
man, 67-68, 69 
Tfira, Buddhist goddess, 80 
Turman, the top of a yupa, 
104 

Tarumanagara, oa., 93 
Tdrumapura, loc., 42 
Taruma, Tfirumfi, ca. of 
Purnavarman, 42, 95 
Taruma, Taruma, Indonesian 
word for indigo, 42 
Taipurusa Compound, 24 
Tclugu land, co., 3 
Thailand, do., 98, 99 
Thap-muoi, mo., 67 
Thap-muoi ins., 47 n, 67 
Tilaparvata, 90 and n 
Tinnevelly, tn., 74 
Tiriyay rock Ins., 15-17, 109, 
111 

Tissamaliarama, n. of Buddh¬ 
ist monastery, 15 
Tondamandalam, co., 9 
Tondamandala, s.a., Tunda- 
karasp-a, do., 10 
Tooth-relic, 14 
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Trapusu, n., 110, 111 
Trapussaka, 110, 111 
Trapussaka, s.a. Trapu$a, n., 
Trapussa, do., 110, 111 and n 
Trapfissa, s.a. Trnpujat, do., 
110 , 111 

Trapussaka, 110, 111, 115 
triad of Caityus, 34 
triad of stupas, 33 
trlbhaoa, 29, 33 
Triehinopoly, lot'., 6 
Trincomuli, in., lo, 17 
iri-samaya-Cailya, 33 and n 
Trivikrania, 41 and n 
Tsi, southern, dij., 79 
Tugu, vili, 96 
Thru rock, loc., 41 
Tugn stone ins. of Piin.ia- 
varmun dated in the 22nd 
regnal year, 41, 42, 71 n, 
96 

Tuk Mas I»s., 43, 77 
Tuk Mas Ins., sixteen Emble¬ 
matic figures carved with, 
44 

Tuk Mas (the Golden) 
Spring, 43, 77 

Tundakarnsfru, s.a., Tonda- 
mandalam, co., 10 
Tupara, the Unhewn bottom 
part of a yupa, 104-106 
Toastra , the 14th cubit of a 
yupa, 104, 105 

U 

0, ligature indicating, 71 n 
i7—matra, 113 n 
Udaipur, in., 103 
Udayacandra, gen., 9 
Udayendiram pi. 8 n 
Umd, goddess, 65 
Upasaka, 17, 68 
Upasena [I], preceptor of 
Mahiinaman [I], sramana 
of Ceyion, 14 


Upasena [II], preceptor of 
Muhfinaman [11], sramana 
of Ceylon, 14 

Upastha, Kind of yupa 101, 
106 

Upatissa, k. of Ceylon, 13 
Ursa Major, 108 
Uruvupalli grant of the Palla- 
va Yuvamahanija Visnu- 
gopa, 67 

VIt rasa, the 2nd cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Uttar Pradesh, state, 97 

V 

v, 36 n, 64 

va resembling dha, 46 n 
Vaigai, ri., 10 

Vaijai/anti, tvk., 104 and n, 

10d 

Vaiifili, s.a. Basarh, in., 36 n 
Vaisnava, the 13th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Vaisya, caste, 75 n 
Vaiyathita, the 5th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 

Vajradhrk, cp. of Manjuiri,81 
Vajrapilni, 28, 33, 49, 80 
Vajrasarira, Buddhistic term, 
38 

Vajri, 29 

Vala dualaksa, 37 
Vallabha, s.a., Pulikesin II, 
Calukya k., 11 
Vallum, loc., 4 
Vallika, n., 110, 111 and n 
Vallika, s.a. Bhallika, do., 110- 
11 

Vallikaka, 110, 111, 115 
Vahniki, au., 10, 89, 91 n, 105 
vanig-zana, 115 
vafda^o&in, ep. 47 n 
Vaprakesvara, tie., 52 
Vaprakeicam as Toly fire’, 51 
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Vaprakesvara, loc., 51, 86, 01, 
108 

Vaprakesvara, s.a., Agastya, 
ascetic, 51 

Vnprakeivara, s.a., Siva, de., 
‘ 52 

Vaprakesvara sanctuary, 52 
Vaprakesvara, te. of Siva, 52, 
76 

Varaguna 11, Vdmh/a h, 9 
Varftnamihira, an., 74 
Varman , dynastic name-end¬ 
ing in, 35, 75 and n 
Varella Cape, 61 
Varuna, de., 57 
Vdsava, the 12th cubit of a 
yiipa, 104-105 
Va$i$ka, Ktisdna &., 106 
Vat Prey Vier, loc., 79 
Vat Prey Vier Sanskrit ins., 
79 

Vat Sema Muang, loc., 26, 
Vatapi, demon, 5, 78, 

VatApi, in., 5 
Vatapi, s.a., B&dftmi, ca., 5 
Vatapi, s.a., Badami, loc. 6 
Vatftpikonda, (Tamil) tit. of 
Nanisimhavarman I, 5 
Vatiipimardana, ep. of Agos- 
Ufa 78 n 

Vayirmcga, sur. of Rfiflrakuia 
Dantidurga, 9 
Vat/u, de., 65 
'Veal Kantel ins., 82 
Vcdata .philosophy, 19 
Vejana, the 17th cubit of a 
yupa, 104-105 
Velurpalayam pi, 7 n 
Vengi, loc., 4 
Veragodgala rock, do., 13 
Veragodgala rock (fragment¬ 
ary) ins. of Buaadasa 
Mahasena, 13-14 


Veragodgala rock (fragment¬ 
ary) ins. of Mahanama 
dated in regnal year 20, 13 
Veragodgala rock, remains of 
two more ins. below 
dagaba on, 13 

vicitracitta, ep. of M(them!ra¬ 
ce r man I, 4 

vidyfivinita, ep. of Varame- 
Soarautrman I, 7 
Vidynvinlta*Pallava-Pariime- 
svaragrha, Sim te., 7 
Vicng Sa, loc., 26 n 
Vieng Sa ins., 26 n 
Vcing Sra, s.a., Vicng Sa, loc., 

26 n 

vihdra, 14, 80 
Viiayn, pr., 10 

Vikramaditya, Ctiluhja k., 7 
Vikramaditya I, do., 7, 12 
Vikramaditya II, do., 8 
Vikr(mta, tit. of Pilrnacarman, 
41, 77, 93 

Vindhya , mo., 78 n 
Vindhyamardan, cp. of Agas- 
It/a 78 n 

Vimftane^vara te. ins. of Pa- 
ramesvaravarman II dated 
in regnal year 23, 8 
Viravannan, k. of Kambodiu, 
99 

Visamacrtta, kind of metres, 

27 

Visnu, dc., 41 and n, 44, 45, 
65, 76, 77, 81, 93 
Visnu, cult of, 68, 69 
Visnu, carved emblems iden¬ 
tical with the attributes of, 
44 

Visnu, engraved emblems of, 

' 77 

Vi?nu, foot impresses of, 67, 
69, 77, 93 
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Visnu, state insignia, gold 
figurine of four-armed, 49, 
77 

Visnu, lotus-foct of, 44 and n 
Visnu, s.a., Purusa, Purusottu- 
ma, foot impresses of 47, 
Visnu, s.a., Trivikrama, do.. 
41 

Visnu, Trivikramu incarna¬ 
tion of, 41, 77 
Visnuism, rci, 76, 77 
Visnu, Sailcndra k„ 28, .31, 34, 
35, 36 n 

Visnu, s.a., Vismivarman, do., 
28, 35, 80 

Visnugopa Kfmceyakn, Valla- 
va k. of Kanci, 3 
Vo-Canh, vilL, 58 
Vo-Canh rock ins., 58 
ix) (bo) dhicitta , Buddhistic 

term, 38 

votive records of Ceylon, 15 
vr., 22 n 
Vyasa, sage 71 

W 

Wellesley Province, 18, 20, 22 
West Bangka, co., 39 
West Java, do., 17, 26, 37, 43, 
69, 93, 94 

West Punjab, state, 97 
wheel, engraved emblem of 
Visnu, 77 


Wukir hill, mo., 45 
Yadavanrakaia, an., 104 
Yajnabnumi, 105 
Yajurveda, 82 
Yamuna, ri., 101 
Yr^ovnrmnn, k. of Kambodiu, 
73 

j jasti, 21 

Yu (ala dfigaba, .15 
i/iUrdsiddhikamu, 26 
Yava, co., 46 
Yava, s.a. Jfica, do., 39 n 
yoga, system of philosophy, 
25 

Yon(?s, pco., 11 n 
Yonas, s.a., Greeks, do., 11 n 
Yudhisthira, Epic hero, 90, 91 
i/Opa, sacrificial post, 50, 52, 
53, 85, 86, 88, 90, 92, 101- 
106 



t/rijxi (from Isapur), bearing 
Sanskrit Ins., 52, 101, 103 


yupa (from Kutei), bearing 
Sanskrit ins. of Mulnva- 
nnan 17 n, 22 n, 36 n, 50 
and n, 85, 88, 102 
Yuvamnhara ja Vi$ni igopa, 

Pallaua k. of Kanci, 67 
yucar$ja, off., 4 
yuoaitija, s.a., viceroy, off. of 
Kubjn Visnuvardhana, 4 
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Stone Inscription of Mahandvika Buddhagupta (See p. 20) 
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Plate 4 



Ligor Inscription: B (See p. 26) 
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Fig . 2. Ligor Inscription: A (See p. 26) 



Fig. 3 Seal Fig . 4 Impression 

Figs. 3 and 4. Perak Seal of Sri Visnuvarmdn (See p. 35) 
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Changal Inscription (See p. 45) 





Plate S 



Yu pa Inscription of King Mulavarman: A (See p. 85) 









Yftpa Inscription of King Millavarman: B 
(See p. 86) 







Plate JO 



Yupa Inscription of King Miilavarman : C 
(See p. 86) 





Plate 11 



Koete i ( Borneo ) Yu pa Inscription of King Mtilavarman: A 

(See p. 88) 




Plate 12 



Koetei ( Borneo) Yupa Inscription 0 / King Mulavarman: B 

(See p. 90) 



Plate 13 



Koetei (Borneo) Yupa Inscription of King MOlavarman: C 

(See p. 90) 





Plate 14 



Ci-Arutan Rock Inscription : General view of the rock 

(See p. 93) 
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Jambu Rock Inscription of Ptlrnavarman (See p. 94) 
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Tugu Rock Inscription of Ptirnavarman (See p. 96) 






Plate 17 



Kebon Kopi Rock Inscription of Pitrnavarman (See p. 95) 












Plate 20 



Tiriyay Rock Inscription (See p. 109 ) 
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